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CHRONICLE such government to be, is utterly impossible This is 


Mexico.—One hundred and eighty-four wounded men 
were in the Juarez hospitals, near El Paso, Texas, on 
Wednesday, November 26, following the unsuccessful 
Federal attack on that city, to which Pancho Villa and 
6,000 rebel troops returned and where they are now quar- 
tered. Villa captured a number of field pieces and a 
military train. Apparently the greatest number of dead 
as a result of the fighting were those who faced the firing 
squad and paid the penalty of supporting the Huerta 
cause rather than that of Villa, Madero or Carranza. 
Admiral Fletcher left Vera Cruz on the battleship Rhode 
Island November 24, with John Lind, the Special Ameri- 
can Envoy, to investigate alleged threatening conditions 
in the oil districts of Tuxpam and Tampico, The Ad- 
miral’s report regarding the Tuxpam field, where British 
and American interests are situated, showed there was no 
cause for alarm and that no immediate aggressive action 
on the part of the United States to furnish protection 
would be necessary. The situation at Tampico was found 
to be similarly controlled. 





British Oil Behind Huerta.—In a lecture on the Mexi- 
can situation, delivered in Washington, November 23, 
Henry Lane Wilson, ex-Ambassador to Mexico, declared 
that British oil interests were behind the present Gov- 
ernment in Mexico, as American oil interests were be- 
hind the government of Madero. Mr. Wilson was intro- 
duced by Representative Kahn, of California, and among 
his hearers were several Senators, Representatives, army 
and navy officers, and members of the Diplomatic Corps. 
It is Mr. Wilson’s view that constitutional government, 
in Mexico, as people of the United States construe 


primarily true because 80 per cent. of the people can 
neither read nor write. With this material, he says, the 
kind of government which the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson is asking cannot be obtained. 


Colombia Again Protests.—The Presidents of all the 
South American Republics have received copies of a 
resolution adopted by the Colombian Congress, protest- 
ing against the recent public declaration of former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Buenos Aires, that his action in the 
Colombia-Panama matter had been right. The resolu- 
tion declares “against any public approval given to the 
loss of the Colombian Province of Panama, done in 1903 
by President Roosevelt, according to his own confession.” 
“This protest,” the declaration adds, “is based upon such 
public approval being unjust, as it supports a manifest 
violation of the law of nations and stands in 
opposition to the actual attitude of the Government and 
people of the United States, who profess to be animated 
by the very different sentiments of equity and interna- 
tional friendship.” 


Colombian Oil Grants Dropped.—The oil and other 
concessions obtained by Lord Murray in the Republic of 
Colombia, where he went on behalf of the Pearson con- 
cern, have been surrendered by Lord Cowdray. In con- 
firming the report of the abandonment of the concessions, 
Lord Cowdray said: “Lord Murray, of Elibank, with- 
drew our application for a concession when he saw that 
the request was being used to stir up American opposition 
to the Pearson interests. I have just been informed of 
this action, which was taken on Lord Murray’s own 
initiative. Our withdrawal is definite and absolute.’”’ The 
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which were not finally granted, as they had not received 
the sanction of the Colombian Congress, apparently would 
have given the Pearson concern indiscriminate right to 
construct harbor works and canals, in connection with the 
exploitation of Colombian oil deposits. The contract was 
signed by Lord Murray last April, and was approved by 
President Restrepo and his Cabinet. It was intimated 
the grant would give British interests, closely allied with 
the British Government itselt, a right to build an inter- 
oceanic canal by way of the Atrato and Cupia rivers. 
The Colombian Congress will consider the American 
syndicate’s request for oil rights, which request, it is said, 
is now on its way to Bogota. 


Zelaya’s Arrest Ordered.—Attorney-General Mac- 
Reynolds, on November 24, honored a requisition made 
by Nicaragua for the arrest and extradition of José 
Santos Zelaya, former dictator of that Republic. The 
request for his extradition was made by the Nicaragua 
Assembly through Secretary of State Bryan. Zelaya is 
charged specifically with the murder of a fellow-coun- 
tryman named Sixto, but it is likely that the execution 
of Cannon and Groce, two Americans, by Zelaya’s or- 
ders, may figure prominently in the proceedings. When 
Zelaya was permitted to enter the country there was 
surprise that he was not deported as an undesirable. It 
now appears that the Administration was then busy with 
the Nicaraguan Government, and wanted Zelaya where 
he could be caught as soon as the papers reached Wash- 
ington. In fact, Zelaya, in coming to New York, fell into 
a trap. Cannon and Groce were put to death four years 
ago by order of Zelaya, who then was President. Two 
weeks later, December 1, 1909, Secretary of State Knox 
handed the Nicaraguan Chargé in Washington his pass- 
ports, and announced that Zelaya was personally re- 
sponsible for the murder of the two men. Later in De- 
cember, the same year, Zelaya, on the arrival of an Amer- 
ican naval expedition in Nicaragua, abandoned the Presi- 
dency and escaped on a Mexican gunboat, which had been 
sent to his rescue by Porfirio Diaz, the President of 
Mexico. From Mexico, Zelaya went to Europe, and re- 
mained there until his arrival in New York a few weeks 
ago. 

Philippines.—A depletion of the forces of the Philip- 
pines which has reduced troops and companies to half 
their size and made regiments a shadow of themselves, is 
the startling situation discovered recently by a Manila 
Times reporter, after a careful investigation. Its cause 
is the unwillingness of soldiers to reenlist and the dearth 
of recruits coming from the States. The seven-year 
term of enlistment and the abolition of double time for 
colonial service are held as largely responsible for a situa- 
tion which is becoming serious. On the last three trans- 
ports the average number of enlisted men who left for the 
United States has been more than 300, nearly all of 
whom were about to be discharged. In September, 29 
men came to the Philippines to offset the loss of 300; in 








October, 34. Of the men discharged few intend to re- 
enlist. What the outcome will be is uncertain, although 
it is confidently stated that the regulation for army re- 
serves will be changed before January. Certain it is, 
says the Times, that unless there is a change the depart- 
ment of the Philippines will reach a stage of dangerous 
weakness. 


Argentina——There was disappointment for more 
than 20,000 persons who went to Rosario on Oct. 19, toa 
bull fight. The jefatura politica forbade the sport. The 
prohibition excited surprise, as the feria had been widely 
announced in the newspapers and by posters. At the last 
moment an order was received from Sante Fé, signed by 
the Governor, stating that the Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Gomez, had wired that bull fights were absolutely 
prohibited in the Republic. The people protested, but the 
police succeeded in enforcing the law. On the same 
day an interesting ceremony took place at Luna, when 
the seventh son of the Post-Master, Sefior Julio Bahia, 
was christened. The municipal delegate, Sefior Felipe 
Palacios, represented the President of the Republic as 
sponsor. 





Canada.—The National Transcontinental Railway is 
now complete between Quebec and Winnipeg. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific carries it on to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The road through to Prince Rupert will be opened, 
it is expected, next year——The Grand Trunk has re- 
duced the working time at its Montreal shops by five 
hours a week. It was thought better to do so for a time, 
than to lay off any of the 1,900 men working there. 
Chief Justice Hunter, of British Columbia, has ordered 
the release of thirty-four natives of British India, held in 
Vancouver for deportation. The decision, however, 
turned on mere technicalities in the Order-in-Council, 
under which they were to have been deported. The 
Canadian Pacific offices in Austria have been reopened, 
but emigration business remains forbidden pending the 
report of the official inquiry. Its former agent, Mr. Alt- 
man, has been released on bail. His place has been taken 
by a Mr. Veit, formerly an Austrian Consul in the United 
States ——The last census shows a considerable increase 
in the Indians of Canada. That they are advancing in a 
certain kind of civilization is proved by a British Colum- 
bian Indian just convicted of manslaughter. Before he 
attacked his victim he took out an accident insurance 
policy, and during his trial his wife consulted his lawyer 
as to her right to collect it, in case he were hanged. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has come out for the abolition of all 
duties on food. He professes to think that such a policy 
will reduce the cost of living. Perhaps what is really in 
his mind is, that if the people can be persuaded that such 
will be its effect, the Liberals will have a good chance 
to regain power at the next election. 











Great Britain —The troubles of the Indians in South 
Africa, now that these are doing more than mere petition- 
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ing, are beginning to attract attention. Several journals 
advance the assertion that South Africa cannot be al- 
lowed to pursue a selfish policy that will imperil India. 
Mr. Samuel speaking apparently for the Government, pro- 
poses the paradox that the firm bond of union in the 
Empire is the exercise by each self-governing dominion 
to do what it likes within its own boundaries. Lord Hard- 
inge, Viceroy of India, has offended the South African 
Government grievously by expressing his sympathy with 
the Indians in South Africa. As the Natal employers of 
labor say openly that they want Indians as indentured 
laborers, but not as farmers, and as the Indians, as soon 
as they have worked out their indentures, pass under op- 
pressive laws imposing on them a special tax and restrict- 
ing their Freedom, Lord Hardinge could not have spoken 
otherwise without increasing seriously Indian discontent. 
The Suffragists announce that they have formed a 
uniformed and armed police force, under the command of 
Mrs. Drummond, sister of General Sir John French. Its 
business will be to protect Mrs. Pankhurst against the 
police of the Government. The Globe claims semi- 
official authority for the statement that there will be no 
more all-big-gun superdreadnoughts, on account of the 
success of submarines against them in the last naval 
maneuvers. Rachael Peace, a suffragist, found guilty 
of arson, has been sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor. She comes under the Home 
Secretary’s decision excluding criminals of her class from 
the “Cat and Mouse Act.” 











Ireland.— According to the decennial summary for the 
years 1901-1910, issued by the Irish Registrar-General, 
during the decade, the population of Ireland dropped 
from 4,468,501 to 4,385,421, a loss of 83,080. The mar- 
riages registered during the ten years were 227,211, as 
compared with 221,608 during the previous decade. The 
total births registered during the decade was 1,023,352, 
as compared with 1,055,020 for the previous ten years. 
As the births were 1,023,352, and the deaths 767,256, the 
former exceeded the latter by 256,096, indicating a natural 
increase in the population. During the decade 346,024 
emigrants (or 7.8 per 1,000 of the population) left Ire- 
land. The number of emigrants would thus appear to 
have exceeded the excess of births over deaths by 
89,927. During the last 40 years there has been a well- 
marked decrease in early marriages. Of the 1,023,352 
births registered during the decade, 2.6 per cent. were 
illegitimate. Industrial conditions in Dublin, conse- 
quent on the strike, do not improve, neither side responds 
to the appeals of the peace-makers, and there is open ad- 
vocation of the most radical Syndicalism. One result of 
the troubles is the exposure of the shocking conditions 
of the tenement districts, which indicate that Dublin is, 
with the exception of a few Oriental towns, the most 
congested city in the British Empire. There are 21,083 
one-room tenements, one-fourth of them occupied by five 
or more persons. It is shown that the rehousing of the 











poor must now be attempted on a large scale. The 
deaths are announced of the famous astronomer, Sir 
Robert Ball, who was born in Dublin in 1840, and of the 
Rev. Andrew Rorke, S.J., a native of Limerick, aged 85, 
who had held many important offices in the Irish 
Province. Much public indignation is expressed at the 
recent repeated refusals of the Cunard steamers to enter 
Cork Harbor for the American mails, and thereby caus- 
ing a delay of from six to eight days in their delivery in 
New York. It is reported that contracts have been 
signed for the construction of the harbor at Blacksod 
Bay, in connection with the proposed steamship line be- 
tween that port, Halifax and Boston. According to 
the Belfast News Letter, Premier Asquith informed a 
delegation of Ulster Liberals, who protested to him 
against the exclusion of Ulster from the provisions of the 
measure, that the Home Rule Bill must pass as it stands 
now. 











Rome.—A warning is given in the Osservatore 
Romano, that loyal Catholics cannot endorse the pro- 
posed new Liberal Nationalist Catholic party in the 
Italian Parliament, made up of the “progressive” Cath- 
olics who desire to exercise political action without eccles- 
iastical control, for they are independents who affect to 
believe that the “Non Expedit” has been totally abolished. 
The President of the Catholic Electoral Union claims 
228 pledged Deputies in the incoming Italian Parliament. 
One hundred and forty candidates deny that they have 


‘in any way pledged themselves as to their attitude on 


religious measures. 


Italy —On November 27 the King and Queen attended 
the opening of Parliament, which was the first in which 
the representatives of universal suffrage were seated. 
His Majesty glorified the exploits of the army, and the 
the advantages accruing to Italy by the conquest of 
Libya in the way of emigration and civilization. He 
referred also to the domestic reforms in contemplation, 
such as that of determining what the press calls “the 
rightful place of women”; and the attitude of the State 
to the Church, the latter “to have the most ample liberty 
without, however, being permitted to hamper the State,” 
a precaution that seems somewhat cynical, especially as 
His Royal Highness added that “the State could not 
admit any limit to its sovereignty.” Finally the army 
was to be placed on a better footing, and the rich were 
exhorted to be more generous in their contributions to 
the public exchequer. The appointment by the King 
of three Socialist Senators—Profs. Pulle and Catti and 
Signor della Torre, a banker—has aroused much com- 
ment in Rome. The appointments are ascribed to the 
King’s democratic tendencies. The Pope’s physician, 
Dr. Marchiafava, was also appointed a Senator. It is re- 
ported that the Pope sent him a message of congratula- 
tion and expressed the hope that the new honor would not 
make it necessary to abandon his post of consulting physi- 
cian to the Vatican. He replied that he would continue to 
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give the Holy Father medical attention, but would not 
attend public functions at the Vatican. At a special 
audience the Pope warmly commended the successful 
efforts of Senora Decosta and her husband in placing a 
replica of the famous “Christ of the Andes” in the Pal- 
ace of Peace in The Hague. The Holy Father spoke 
enthusiastically of the large part that both North and 
South America are having in bringing about universal 
peace. 





France.—On November 27, the debate on the new loan 
of $260,000,000 needed to cover the budget deficit, was be- 
gun. M. Jaurés protested that no loan should be considered 
until the Government gave assurance that its program 
would be a pacificist one. He wanted France to take the 
initiative in propusing universal arbitration. M, Barthou, 
the Premier, replied that such a proposal on the part of 
France had already been tried, but had failed, namely, 
when France had proposed that the Balkan quarrel should 
be referred to The Hague. The Triple Alliance turned 
down the request. The Chamber agreed with the Min- 
ister, for the motion was lost by a vote of 439 to 148. 
The differences between Bulgaria and Greece concerning 
prisoners of war will be submitted to the arbitration of 
President Poincaré. Bulgaria complains that Greece still 
holds and refuses to release Bulgarian prisoners of war, 
contrary to international law. All French spinsters 
and bachelors more than thirty years old, unless they 
have at least three persons dependent upon them, are to 
be subject to an increase of 20 per cent. in the income 
tax. The committee in charge of the bill, which has 
taken four years to prepare, will submit it shortly to the 
Senate-——The claim of the Naundorfs to be Bourbons 
was recognized by the courts on November 27. La Patrie, 
which denied any such claim, was sued by Louis Charles 
de Bourbon, head of the Naundorf family, and fined 
$100. As is commonly known, Karl Wilhelm Naundorf, 
the Comte de Richemont, and Eleazar Williams all 
claimed to be the descendants of Louis XVII, the Dau- 
phin who was supposed to have escaped from prison after 
the execution of his father, Louis XVI. Eleazar Williams 
was a missionary to the American Indians when the 
Prince de Joinville, son of Louis Philippe, met him and 
induced him to forego his rights for a financial consider- 
ation. That fiction was laughed at. Not much was heard 
of de Richemont, but Naundorf presented his claim in 
1833, and was accepted as being what he said he was. He 
died in Holland in 1845, and the Dutch Government per- 
mitted his son to bear the name of Bourbon. 








Germany.—The recent Zeppelin disasters have only 
stimulated the nation, as well as the aged inventor, to 
labor more energetically than ever at perfecting their 
huge air crafts. On November 22 the latest and most 
modern dirigible of the Zeppelin type, “Z. 6,” success- 
fully made its trial flight of 250 miles. Work is likewise 
progressing rapidly upon the new marine airship which 
is to replace the dirigible “L. 2,” at whose destruction 





the entire crew of 28 persons perished. All the improve- 
ments deemed necessary to avoid similar catastrophes 
in the future are being made. While the German 
papers have been exceedingly reticent regarding our 
Mexican imbroglio, saying little more than that our poli- 
tics are unintelligible to them, Professor Bingham, of 
Yale, has published an article in the Berliner Tageblatt, 
in which he declares the Monroe doctrine to be obsolete. 
In the strongest terms he condemns the new interpreta- 
tion given to it, and declares that in view of the anti- 
American sentiment of South America the entire doc- 
trine has become meaningless. The article has created 
no slight sensation. The regulation of Emperor Wil- 
helm forbidding the officers of both army and navy to 
dance the tango, the one-step and the two-step while 
wearing their uniforms has likewise been extended to 
diplomatic circles. In consequence the program for the 
ball following the Thanksgiving day dinner arranged by 
the American colony was hastily changed, since every 
member of the Diplomatic Corps would have been obliged 
to absent himself. The American company was to be 
permitted freely to disport itself when the official guests 
had departed. The Reichstag opened November 25, 
after an intermission of almost five months. The mem- 
ory of the members who had died during this interval 
was honored by the President, Johannes Kaempf, at the 
opening of the session. 











Austria-Hungary.—The committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the “emigration scandal’ has completed its 
work. The report demands that the Austrian ship traffic 
be freed from exploitation by the pool. It declares that 
the increase of emigration is due to the economic crisis, 
and condemns the steamship lines as guilty of “gross 
abuses.” The Government is finally urged to ask of 
Prussia a reorganization of its stations, which are at 
present in control of emigration. The four officials of 
the Canadian-Pacific Bureau, who had been held in cus- 
tody at Czernowitz, were set at liberty under bail of 
seventy thousand crowns. The number of those who had 
escaped military service was shown, during the investi- 
gations, to have been exaggerated. Great satisfaction 
is expressed at the hearty reception accorded in England 
to the heir apparent of the Austrian throne, Franz 
Ferdinand. Another diplomatic event of considerable 
importance was the visit paid to the aged Emperor, 
Franz Josef, at the castle of Schonbrunn, by King Al- 
fonso of Spain. An army consisting of thousands of 
unemployed workingmen marched in closed ranks to- 
wards the Parliament building at Budapest, and was 
greeted along the route of march by an immense throng 
with loud expressions of sympathy. In their enormous 
demonstration before the House of Parliament itself the 
men poured forth denunciations against the Government, 
and the situation threatened to become critical. They 
were finally dispersed by the police, who had sent out 
calls for assistance in every direction. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





‘Is Exemption from Taxation a Favor?”’ 


There appeared in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, 
in its issue of November 20, a letter addressed to the 
editor of that journal by Rt. Rev. Mgr. McDevitt, Super- 
intendent of Parish Schools in the Philadelphia arch- 
diocese, which deserves careful reading on the part of 
many among us. Just the other day the newspapers of 
New York gave considerable space to an announcement 
of the recrudescence in this city of the ill-famed Ameri- 
can Protective Association, and prominent in the declara- 





tion of principles of the body was the resolution “to | 
maintain a complete separation of Church and State by | 


One 


securing legislation to tax all church property.” 


cannot say whether the Public Ledger has been inspired | 
to prepare the way for the reappearance of the bigoted | 
A. P. A in the venerable city of Penn, but the occasion | 
of Mgr. McDevitt’s letter was an editorial which had | 
appeared in its columns strongly favoring the policy pro- | 


claimed in this resolution. 

On November 14 the Ledger stated editorially: “A 
year ago a real estate authority in Philadelphia made the 
computation that there was exempt from taxation in this 
city $227,632,284 of property. More than half of this 
sum represents property of the city, the State of Penn- 
sylvania and of the United States, but a large part of 
the balance is property as to which only a strained con- 


_ pay the real estate tax. 


fore, which Mgr. McDevitt urges with unanswerable 


logic. He does not deal with the whole broad question, 
but confines himself to one feature of it only, and, to 
demonstrate that the various religious, educational and 
charitable organizations of the city are not making other 
people bear their burdens, he takes the parochial schools 
of Philadelphia as an illustration, “because he is familiar 
with the conditions under which these schools are con- 
ducted.” 

Before publishing a statement meant, one may pre- 
sume, to be a fair and just presentation of the tax ques- 
tion as it concerns the exempted properties of churches 
and schools “should there not have been in your edi- 
torial,” Mgr. McDevitt asks the Ledger writer, “at least 
some reference to the immense sums of money which 
the exempted educational and charitable institutions save 
to the city annually?” And the reference which ought 
to have been made he thus pithily presents: “Every one 
recognizes that these institutions voluntarily take upon 
themselves a financial burden which otherwise the city, 
i.é., the taxpayers, would have to bear—a burden many 
times greater than the sum of money that could be col- 
lected were the property of the organizations made to 
The favor, then, which your 
editorial sees in this exemption is a very doubtful one. 
The exemption, rather, is just and warranted.” 

The illustration which he brings from the parochial 


| schools is an illuminating one. According to the editorial 


struction of the law by the courts could justify exemp- | 


tion.” Mgr. McDevitt accepts this statement as “a spe- 


cific and -definite charge that the religious, educational | 


and charitable bodies of the city are receiving a favor 
which only a strained construction of the law can justify 
and which is, therefore, an injustice to the general body 
of Philadelphia taxpayers.” 

No doubt the ethical principal which justifies the ex- 
emption from public tax of the property of every organ- 


_ eighty-four parochial schools of the Quaker City. 


in the Ledger the assessed value of parochial and free © 
school property in Philadelphia is $3,000,000. If taxed 
at the rate for real estate actually prevailing in that city 


| there would be turned into the city treasury from this 


source the sum of $45,000. This, then, represents the 
“favor” extended to those citizens who, in self-sacri- 


ficing loyalty to an educational principle, support the 
And 


| in return for the “favor” these men, whom the Ledger 


ization whose sole purpose is to aid in the development | 


of the common good does not appeal to those among us 
who clamor for the taxation of churches and private 
schools. Ordinarily such men are prone to profess scant 
respect for the work to which these are consecrated. 
But even from the grossest aspect of material selfishness 
there is no great difficulty in proving that no mistake is 
made in exempting churches and schools from the burden 
of civic taxes, and that so far from receiving a favor 
from the government these render so enormous a benefit, 
even in a material sense, to society that it would be a 
most unreasonable folly as well as an outrageous in- 
justice to attempt to hamper their efforts by taxing their 
property and equipment. 

Probably because of density of mind—or is it pure, 
unadulterated desire, prompted by bigotry, to thwart all 
religious activity?—the defenders of such taxation fail 
to note this, and it is this phase of the question, there- 








accuses of making other people bear their burdens, pay 
for the education of 60,000 pupils without a penny of 
cost to the city. Mgr. McDevitt emphasizes this point 
of his contention—the enormous financial return to the 
city from these self-supporting schools—by grimly sug- 
gesting the consternation of the Board of Education were 
the 60,000 children, who attend the parochial schools, 
next September to present themselves for admission to 
the public schools of the city to obtain that free education 
to which they are entitled by the very same right as are 
the 180,000 children now enrolled in these latter institu- 
tions. 

Nor would their consternation be an unreasonable one. 
From a mere financial aspect, Mgr. McDevitt writes, 
were the city to undertake to care for these 60,000 chil- 
dren there would be entailed an immediate increase in 
the running expenses of the Board of Education of well- 
nigh $2,000,000 annually. To be sure this could happen 
only in the supposition that the parochial schools were to 
close their doors, in which contingency there would be 
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an additional necessary expenditure of many other mil- 
lions to secure property and to erect buildings to take 
the places of the eighty-four parochial schools no longer 
in existence. “Contrast this heavy outlay,” the Super- 
intendent of Philadelphia’s Catholic schools suggests to 
the Ledger writer, “for current expenses and buildings, 
if the public schools were required to do the work which 
the parochial schools are now doing, with the paltry sum 
of $45,000 in taxes, exemption from which is secured, 
forsooth, only by a strained construction of the law.” 

And, be it remarked, this showing involves only ele- 
mentary education. A precisely similar line of reasoning 
might be insisted upon in reference to the 1,350 pupils 
registered in the two Catholic high schools in Philadel- 
phia, to care for whom, were these to demand, as they 
have the right to do, their secondary training in the city 
schools, a further heavy outlay would be imposed upon 
the city. Using the cost of some of the recently erected 
public schools as a standard, Mgr. McDevitt estimates 
that this would mean $500,000 for property and buildings, 
besides an annual expenditure of $135,000, the per capita 
expenditure for high school pupils being one hundred 
dollars, 

Still another fact, true in Philadelphia as universally 
in the cities throughout the country, is not neglected by 
the Philadelphia prelate in his splendid letter. The gen- 
eral public does not always advert to it, but it is never- 
theless the case that the distribution of the share of 
State taxes devoted to educational purposes is made 
among the various public school districts of the common- 


wealth on a pro rata basis according to the number of 


children of school age actually residing within the limits 
of each district, whether these children attend the public 
schools or not. The City of Philadelphia, therefore re- 
ceives from the Treasurer of Pennsylvania the pro rata 
allowance for the 60,000 children attending the parochial 
schools although these cost the public school system not 
a single penny for their training. The amount realized 
by the city from this source at the last appropriation by 
the State reached the very respectable figure of $225,000. 

It was not the purpose of Mgr. McDevitt, nor did his 
argument need the confirmation, “to refer to the immense 
sums of money which non-Catholic private educational 
institutions which are exempt from taxation save to the 
city by their work.” Neither does he speak of the saving 
by charitable institutions, asylums and orphanages. His 
statement stands as an irrefutable answer to the claim 
of those whose bigotry—one can find no gentler term 
to describe their attitude—inspires them to charge such 
institutions with receiving “favors” and refusing to bear 
their own proper burdens. 

Strange to say, the Ledger’s editor is not convinced, 
although he is fair enough to concede that the statement 
is “an able defence” of the position assumed by the 
Monsignor. The Catholic Standard and Times of No- 
vember 22 reprints the argument, advanced by the Ledger 
in rebuttal, in the editor’s own words: 


“It is, of course, true that an enormous burden 
would fall upon the city were it obliged to undertake 
the work now done by private charities, religious 
and secular, but it by no means follows that such a 
condition would arise should the existing exemp- 
tions be done away with. In the case of the 
parochial schools, for example, for which Father 
McDevitt speaks, there is not the slightest proba- 
bility that were the city to impose a tax on their 
real estate they would abandon the position which 
they, for conscience’s sake, have assumed.” 


We can only say with the Standard and Times: “A 
noble justification, truly! Tax the voluntary 
schools; they already do much of the city’s work. But 
make them do more, for they will bear the additional 
unjust burdens rather than close their doors.” 

Happily the brutal lack of fairmindedness manifested 
by the Ledger writer is not universal among us; and the 
generous men and women who, in loyal regard for prin- 


| ciple dearer to them than life itself and for conscience’s 





sake, give their self-sacrificing support to these institu- 
tions, Catholic and non-Catholic, will continue to trust 
in the justice of their fellows. The American Protective 
Association has passed resolutions before, but the saner 
sense of our countrymen has given little heed to their 
unworthy plottings. M. J. O'Connor, S.J. 


Origin of Medieval Gilds 


Among the qualifications laid down by Pope Pius X 
as prerequisites for the study of social science, special 
stress is laid upon “a thorough knowledge of the history 
of ancient and modern civilization.” Every age is replete 
with lessons for the student of social problems; but no 
epoch is of more exceptional interest and importance 
than the long period to which must be assigned the origin, 
growth and decline of the medieval gilds. 

Modern sociologists are daily attaching greater signi- 
ficance to the study of these institutions which once were 
universally established throughout the Christian world. 
Catholic reformer and Protestant economist alike find 
here most fruitful suggestions for the renewal of society. 
What is best in modern developments of social thought 
and action had often been anticipated in a far more per- 
fect way by the gilds of the Middle Ages. Even their 
very faults, to which we cannot be blind, will serve for 
warning or encouragement. An order of society, there- 
fore, which in many respects has proved the most ideal 
the world has yet known, must certainly contain impor- 
tant lessons for alk who would contribute their little mite 
of service to the social betterment of our own distressed 
and largely paganized civilization. 

There is great divergence of opinion about the origin 
of the medieval gilds. Though apparently it matters 
little for the social student or reformer whether they were 
derived from ancient Rome or Greece, or sprang up from 
the soil itself of the respective European countries, the 
question is not without far-reaching consequence. What- 
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ever their origin, it was the Church which impressed 
upon them, and upon the civilization in the midst of 
which they developed, those marvelous Christian char- 
acteristics which essentially distinguished them from 
every similar form of organization historians may find 
in Egypt, India or China, in Greece or Rome, and even 
among the barbarous tribes from which many of the great 
nations of modern Europe have sprung. 

It is true that long before the medieval gilds came into 
being, the Roman officia opificum, or trade unions, had 
existed in the ancient cities of Gaul, Britain and other 
provinces under Roman dominion, This civilization, 





however, was soon to be swept away, and about such | 
unions the history of the centuries that followed is silent. | 


Little can now be learned of the conditions of the labor- 


ing classes during these submerged epochs of history. | 


Yet the many analogies and even possible points of con- 


tact existing between the ancient and the medieval gilds | 


have naturally given rise to a theory which would see in | 


the medieval trade-unions the lineal descendants of the 
ancient labor organizations. 
merchant gilds of the Middle Ages, history tells us, are 


derived from the trading organizations of the Romans | 


and the Syrians. 

Especially interesting is the fact that in the East 
classical traditions continued unbroken at Constantinople, 
and it is not impossible that Roman gilds may there at 
least have survived until the very fall of the city, to- 
wards the end of the Middle Ages. Certain it is that such 
gilds are found both under the Byzantine Emperors and 
in the days of Moslem rule. Mohammed himself is said 
to have been a member of a merchant gild. 

The Esnafs, as the gilds of Turkey and the various 
Mussulman tribes are called, were not improbably de- 
rived from such early institutions, and popular traditions 
made bold to trace them back to the days before the 
flood. Like the classical Christian gilds they acknowl- 


In the same manner the | 


passing over into Lombardy, from Lombardy into South- 
ern France, and from France into Germany and England! 

That gilds of craftsmen have existed during almost all 
this period is sufficiently certain; but no historic evi- 
dence can be adduced to make the gilds of the Middle 
Ages essentially dependent upon those of other civiliza- 
tions, Influences from Roman and Byzantine sources 
may undoubtedly have been brought to bear upon them, 
whether directly or indirectly. Yet such influences were 
not sufficient to account for a system which seemed 
almost to partake of the universality of the Catholic 
Church itself, and which differed vastly in its entire 
spirit from all other forms of gild life which had pre- 
ceded it. 

While the Roman trade-unions during the last cen- 
turies of the declining Empire were purely servile organ- 
izations, and the Eastern esnafs and the trade castes 
of India remained stagnant, the gilds which arose under 
the influence of the Catholic Church were a dynamic 
force. Nowhere perhaps was that freedom and spirit of 
brotherhood, which the Church has come to bring to 
mankind, better illustrated than in these gilds at the 
period of their most ideal development. In the Church 


_ alone has labor been truly honored and sanctified. Under 
her inspiration nobles and captains, princes and rulers 





edged the need of religion, but showed a true Moham- | 
medan singularity, and at times perversity, in the choice | 


of patrons. 


Thus to Adam were dedicated the gilds of | 


bakers and tailors, to Noah the shipwrights and car- | 


penters. Cain was the patron of the grave-diggers, Abel 
of the herdsmen and Nimrod of the smiths, while Eve 
presided over the gild of washerwomen. (Garnett, 
Turkish Life in Town and Country.) 


Westward the course of Empire takes its way. Along | 


the same path, by a finely elaborated and seemingly plaus- 
ible theory, certain writers have attempted to trace the 
progress of the gilds. What in fact could seem more 
simple than to map out this uninterrupted course of gild 
life through more than twenty centuries? Beginning 
with the days of the Roman King Numa, almost seven 
hundred years before the Christian era, we would thus 
trace it down to Augustus; from Augustus to Constan- 
tine; from the first Eastern Emperor to the last of the 
Byzantine monarchs, Finally from Constantinople we 
should see it spreading throughout the Orient, thence 





have laid aside their robes of state and shining armor 
to don the poor patched habit of the monk. To the great 
religious orders the civilization of barbarous nations was 
due then as it is now. They drained the marshes and 
cultivated the arid land; they cleared the forests which 
were still the lurking places of wild beasts and more 
savage men; they tutored the fierce minds of the bar- 
barian hordes, and with solemn chant and holy word 
raised up men’s hearts to God. Beneath their labors the 
waste wilderness became fertile with the benediction of 
golden harvests and the desert bloomed into an Eden of 
beauty. Soon hamlet and town arose about the mon- 
astery wall, and God was glorified throughout the land. 
Amid such influences many of the gilds of the Middle 
Ages took their origin. 

Of the theory, however, which would trace them back 
to the pagan sacrificial feasts of the nations among whom 
the early missionaries labored an outline must at least be 
given here. 

The old Teutonic root of the word gild possessed two 
distinct meanings. It signified “to pay” and also “to 
sacrifice.” The word, therefore, in its first meaning, 
might readily have been derived from the contributions, 
or “payments,” which have always been an essential part 
of the gild statutes in every age. Geld in German still 
retains this root meaning, and is the exact equivalent of 
our modern English word “money” for the Anglo-Saxon 
“gild.” 

Writers, however, who insist mainly upon the sacri- 
ficial character of the first gilds naturally accept only the 
derivation which confirms their own theory. According 
to Brentano, one of the foremost champions of this view, 
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gild meant originally the sacrificial meal made up of 
common contributions; then a social banquet in general ; 
and lastly a society. 

Christianity—to sum up this theory in brief—had not 
come to banish .the cheer of life, but to hallow it. The 





old feasts were therefore still retained as paganism grad- | 


ually disappeared. 
saints were honored in place of the idolatrous homage 
which had once prevailed. The banquets formerly held 
in connection with superstitious sacrifices were now 
opened with Christian prayers. The virtues of the Gos- 
pel expelled the vices of the pagan orgies. The Church 
in fine retained, and elevated to a higher sphere, what- 
ever elements of brotherhood and mutual helpfulness had 
already existed under the old worship of the false gods. 

Such an argument may appear plausible. Yet here 
likewise there is no evidence which forces us to accept 
it. The banquets which were to become so striking a 
feature of the Christian gilds had already existed in the 
gilds of Rome and Greece. With a different spirit they 
reappeared in the love feasts of apostolic days. They 
were the natural expression of man’s social nature, and 
like all other indifferent actions could be supernatural- 
ized by religious motives. While instituted for manifold 
and specifically various purposes, the medieval gilds were 
social and religious in nature, and hence naturally de- 
lighted in conviviality, without forgetting the public as 
well as private duties of worship. 

We gladly dispense ourselves, therefore, from entering 
into the evolutionary theories which deduce the gilds 
from the family. While admitting freely the possibility 
of many and various modifying influences, such as we 
have here described, ‘it is sufficient to recur to the needs 
of human nature and the principles of Christianity as the 
chief sources from which sprang the medieval gilds. 

Josepu HuSSLEIN, S.J. 


Roosevelt as an Essayist* 


Not long before “our leading citizen” departed for a 
lecturing and hunting tour in South America, he gave 
us a new volume of essays. To review adequately the 
eleven disquisitions which Mr, Roosevelt includes under 
“History as Literature,” the title of the first, would in- 
volve too heavy a tax on the interest of the reader and 
too great a demand on the space of this paper. For a 
vast range and bewildering variety of questions and 
events are handled by the essayist with a confidence that 
is hardly in keeping with his own word of advice to 
historians: ‘Willingness to admit ignorance is a prime 
factor in developing wisdom out of knowledge.” Such 
discourses, however, as that on “Citizenship in a Re- 
public,” delivered in Paris, before the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, contain wholesome truths, which though ob- 
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But Christ was worshipped and His | 


vious to an American, were eminently apposite in the 
very un-republican Republic to which it was addressed. 
“Probably the best test,” he told them, “of true love of 
liberty in any country is the way in which minorities are 
treated in that country. Not only should there be com- 
plete liberty in matters of religion and opinion, but 
complete libezty for each man to lead his life as he 


| desires, provided only that in so doing he does not wrong 





his neighbor.” That was good advice for the French 
bioc, and such passages abound whenever the author dis- 
cusses questions on which his experience qualifies him to 
speak. 

But, unhappily, he often writes with equal assurance 
and readiness about matters on which he is obviously in- 
capable of passing a correct judgment. There are three 
misconceptions in particular that recur with such fre- 
quency that they seem to have obsessed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mind: the spiritual darkness and “bigoted ecclesiasticism” 
of the Middle Ages; “the theological tyranny and super- 
stition” that continued to prevail—especially in Spain 
and its dominions, where the darkness became “Stygian,” 
—till the French Revolution partially dispelled them; 
and the Church’s persistent repression of intellectual and 
spiritual freedom, of which its opposition to “the doctrine 
of evolution” is the most modern example. 

who are charged with not “trying 
simply to live up to their spiritual impulses” are St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, St. 
3ernard, and not a few other giants of that wondrous 


Among the doctors 


| age, who left an indelible impress on the thought of all 


| 
| 





future time, and were as remarkable for spiritual as 
intellectual sublimity. Mr. Roosevelt pronounces “all 
their writings” of less worth than the Catholic cathedral 
architecture of the period which was of “infinitely more 
permanent value’—infinite is a word he is fond of 
applying to the finite—of less influence upon general 
thought than the romances and folk-songs of the period, 
including the “Irish sagas’”—which were not sagas and 
had originated centuries before—and of less influence on 
religious thought than “two books produced long after- 
wards, the ‘Imitation of Christ’ and ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’”» Those who have made themselves ac- 
quainted by actual study with the writings of the great 
schoolmen, and also with the other productions men- 
tioned, will not accept this evaluation of relative im- 
portance; the teachers of teachers exert a deeper and 
more far-reaching influence than entertainers of the 
multitude. But the masterpieces of architecture, the hero 
songs of the people, the miracle-plays that originated 
modern drama, Dante’s masterpiece of poetry, and a 
Kempis’s masterpiece of piety, which came but a century 
after the “Summa,” all belonged to the same great age 
and were the outcome of its spirit. It should, therefore, 
get the credit; nor should its universities be blamed any 
more than ours for not devoting themselves to the crea- 
tion of song; nor, if it witnessed lawless indulgence, are 
we so free of “brutal passions and coarse appetites,” 
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after long centuries of opportunity, that we can afford 
to throw stones at the religious and intellectual system 
which in a few generations moulded from savage Goth 
and Hun and Frank and Lombard, hosts of heroes, saints 


and sages, and matchless masters of the beautiful in the | 


whole range of creative art. 

In whatsoever the Church then is charged 
“theological tyranny and superstition,” and ‘‘the per- 
formance of a barren ceremonial,” the same substantially 
must be charged against it now. Holding herself for- 
mally and authoritatively entrusted by Christ with the 
deposit of Divine truth and the fitting worship of the 
Creator, she continues now, as then, to preach that truth, 
and that law of conduct it imposes in religious and 
secular service, and the penaities attached to the violation 
of both, even though a certain class of mind should deem 
the one a tyranny and the other a superstition. If this 
was “the cringing and timid ignorance of the Dark Ages,” 


with, 


the same is far more widely prevalent to-day; with this | 


difference, that none but the rash and ignorant apply such 
terms to it now. Probably the same temperament that 
begat Mr. Roosevelt’s dislike of the Middle Ages, im- 
pelled him to declare: 
French Revolution than the worse than Stygian hope- 
lessness of the tyranny—physical intellectual, and spiri- 
tual—which brooded over the Spain of that day.” 
happens that the “intel’ectual and spiritual tyranny” he 
has in mind—the exclusion and suppression of all as- 
saults on Catholic truth—had then long ceased to be en- 
forced, but it was vigorously enforced throughout the 


“Better the terrible flame of the | 


It | 


Spanish Peninsula in the period when “the figures of | 


warriors, explorers, statesmen, poets, and _ painters 
illumined its annals.” He may be excused for not know- 
ing that Spain’s philosophical and theological output has 
continued to this day virile, fruitful and independent, or 
that the Scientific Institute of Madrid is one of the most 
advanced and comprehensive in the world; but his char- 
acterization of the “feeble universities of the Spanish- 
speaking countries” should at least have been qualified 
by the reports of the United States Weather Bureau 
during his own administration, which informed him that 
the Jesuit Observatories in Havana and Maniia, the 
pioneer forecasters of hurricanes were the most accurate, 
scientific and reliab!e in eastern and western waters. 
A similar explanation must account for the strange 
irritation he displays in discussing Dr, Dwight’s mas- 
terly “Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist.”” Mr. Roose- 
velt is constantly taunting the author with what others 


| public press. 


of his creed had done or said, and reminding him that 


the Church “a century ago would not have permitted him 
to print his book if it had even contained the statement 
that the earth goes around the sun”; and the maltreat- 
ment of Galileo, Giordano Bruno and Roger Bacon for 
scientific heresy, is flung in his face. Dr. Dwight could | 
have replied that Ampére and other stanchly Catholic 
scientists had defended the hypothesis of genetic evolu- | 
tion agdinst Cuvier more than a century ago; that Bruno | 


was not a scientist, nor punished for his scientific 
vagaries; that Roger Bacon had written the book re- 
ferred to at the request of and on the lines suggested by 
the reigning Pontiff, and had not been imprisoned by the 
Church; that the troubles of Galileo and Bacon were 
occasioned not by their scientific views, but by imprudent 
language on matters outside of them, just as Presidents 
have punished very competent Ambassadors on similar 
grounds; that Copernicus had published his theory un- 
reproved fifty years before Galileo, and that the heliocen- 
tric hypothesis, as such, was never on the Index. This 
and much more he could have answered truly; but as 
his angry critic went on to say that the Church authori- 
ties refused Leonardo da Vinci permission to dissect 
dead bodies ; that Copernicus was held to be a dangerous 
opponent of orthodoxy ; that Bruno was one of the great 
names in science; that Mendel’s work would have. been 
condemned had not Darwin’s distracted attention from it; 
that “the use of antitoxin would unquestionably have 
been considered a very dangerous heresy from all stand- 
points,” etc.—Dr. Dwight would have given it up, as 
we do. Still we may cite the declaration of Professor 
de Morgan on the general point of his charges: “The 
Papal power must on the whole have been moderately 
used in matters of philosophy, if we may judge by the 
great stress laid on this one case of Galileo. It is the 
standing proof that an authority which has lasted a thou- 
sand years was all the time occupied in checking the 
progress of thought.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s wholesome views on citizenship and 
government we should like to see issued in separate form 
and reproduced in every civilized language. Outside of 
this field he exhibits many-sided qualities of mind, wide 
and varied, if not well-digested reading, and a ravenous 
appetite for knowledge. If he frequently fails to 
assimilate the mighty intellectual meal he has accumu- 
lated, it is because, as he says truly of another, “He is 
to follow Brougham’s example and make 
omniscience his foible.” M. KENNY, S.J. 


unwise 


An International Catholic Defence Organization 


In every country it is part of the work of Catholic 
journalists to deal with attacks upon the Church in the 
Sometimes this work takes the form of 
answering misrepresentations of Catholic teaching and 
practice. Another part of the work is the refutation of 
scandalous reports, which are either absolute fictions or 
wild exaggerations and misrepresentations of matters that 
are in themselves of little account. 

With regard to statements as to alleged scandals in 
his own country the Catholic journalist has usually an 
easy means of getting at the facts, but there is often a 
serious difficulty in arriving at the truth when a story is 
hawked about from country to country, or circulated 
over half the world by one of the great press agencies. 
Even a well-informed writer on the Catholic side will 
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not always know to what precise quarter to address his 
request for information. Time is of importance in deal- 
ing with a slanderous report, and the mere delay in seek- 
ing more reliable information as to the facts often re- 
sults in the lie having got such a start that it is all but 
hopeless to catch up with it. The mischief is done, and 
the refutation or explanation come too late to be of ef- 
fective use. 

There have existed for some time in several countries 
Catholic Press agencies or Press Defence Committees 
formed to deal with current slanders against the Church 
and the priesthood. Some of these have done admirable 
work. The Belgian “Comité de Défense contre la Mau- 
vaise Presse,’ formed more than four years ago, is a 
model organization of this kind, and its annual reports 
tell of important results secured by its action. Its cor- 
respondents all over Belgium forward to the central 
office marked copies of newspapers and reviews contain- 
ing attacks upon the Church, the priesthood, the re- 
ligious orders, etc., or allegations to their disadvantage. 
The Committee examines these, ascertains the facts, and 
then proceeds to deal with them in two ways. Many 
of them can be met by a simple communication on to the 
press, but there is a still more effective means of action 
provided by the Belgian law of libel, which supplies 
a very simple procedure in the case of slanders against 
individuals. : 

The Committee has at its disposal the gratuitous advice 
of Catholic lawyers, who are experts in press law, and 
where they consider that legal action can be taken a suit 
is begun in the courts. In Belgium the penalty for libel 
is the payment of a fine or of damages, and the publica- 
tion at the cost of the libeller of the judgment of the 
court in his own newspaper and in a number of others 
to be selected by the aggrieved party. The court has 
further the power of sending the libeller to prison. The 
Defence Committee has conducted a number of success- 
ful suits for libel, with the result that the anti-Catholic 
press has become exceedingly careful in its statements. 

The Belgian Defence Committee soon found that it 
was necessary to have correspondents abroad, in order 
to be able to deal with anti-Catholic statements repro- 
duced in Belgium from the press of other countries. 
This was all the more necessary as, when the Belgian 
Liberal and Socialist press found that it was dangerous 
to circulate slanders against the Church in Belgium itself, 
it began to be all the more keen on obtaining damaging 
items from abroad. The Defence Committee then set to 
work to place itself in regular communication with sim- 
ilar agencies in other countries, and where they did not 
already exist suggested their formation. France had 
already a Comité de Défense in connection with the cen- 
tral press agency in Paris that collects news for sev- 
eral of the Catholic papers. Germany, which now pos- 


sesses nearly 600 Catholic newspapers (including nearly 
300 daily newspapers), has an organization that works 
chiefly through the Catholic press. 


It is known as the 








‘Pax Association.” It keeps a watch on the non-Catholic 
press, and issues every week, and sometimes more fre- 
quently, to the editors of the Catholic papers brief 
statements of fact or explanatory comments on current 
attacks, misrepresentations and slanders. These are sent 
out in such a form that they can be at once reprinted by 
the papers that receive them as articles or paragraphs. 

The Belgian Defence Committee is now becoming the 
centre of an international defence organization. The 
idea on which it is based is simple and practical. The 
group which undertakes this work in each country will 
undertake to answer the enquiries of, and communicate 
information to, the secretaries of the groups in other 
countries. Centres of enquiry and correspondence have 
now been established in Belgium, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Holland, Spain, Austria, Brazil and Chile. The 
Belgian Committee is the centre of the whole organiza- 
tion, which will soon be further extended. 

The group that constitutes the centre for England is 
a sub-committee of the council of the Catholic Truth 
Society. Mr. James Britten, K.S.G., one of the founders 
and still the lay secretary of the society, has for many 
years specialized in the work of refuting anti-Catholic 
fictions and slanders and has been the means of exposing 
a number of such “stars” of the anti-Catholic platform 
as “escaped nuns” and “ex-priests.” One of his col- 
leagues in this special branch of Catholic defence is 
the secretary of the Press Sub-committee which now rep- 
resents Great Britain in the international organization. 

A. HILiiarp ATTERIDGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Maura Ostracized 


Maprip, November 15, 1913. 

The solution of the last ministerial crisis in Spain 
brought about by the retirement of the Liberals and the 
resumption of the governmental reins by the Conserva- 
tives, is, at least in one aspect, a great triumph for the 
Republicans and the revolutionary elements in our coun- 
try. When his Majesty called upon Sefior Maura to 
form a new cabinet, he received this answer: “I shall 
accept the responsibility of your Majesty’s mandate and 
return to the presidency of the Council, if it be permitted 
me to govern the country along the lines of the policy 
which the Conservative party sought to follow from 
1907 to 1909. Solely on this condition will I charge my- 
self with forming a new ministry. And I add: In de- 
fault of this condition if there be a Conservative rash 
enough to accept the burden, let him undertake the 
charge, but be assured he will succeed only at the expense 
of his principles and with so sweeping a change in the 
policy of his party as will inevitably work its ruin.” 

What was Maura’s policy during the period referred 
to? A single phrase is the answer: it was one of respect 
for and of strict carrying out of the laws of the land. 
During the last four years of Spain’s government by a 
Liberal administration, whether Moret was its head or 
Canalejas or Count Romanones, the country has wit- 
nessed a total eclipse of authority and of law. The dif- 
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ferent liberal cabinets in power during these four years 

have. had but one purpose—to satisfy the elements of 
the Left, the Republicans and Radicals and Socialists ; 
the material peace our people have enjoyed has been won 
at the cost of concessions to the Left of every kind. As 
a matter of fact Spain in this period has been completely 
under the control of the Republicans, the enemies of the 
monarchy. 

Maura could not conform to such a state of affairs. 
His conscience would not permit him, either as a Cath- 
olic, as a Monarchist, or as a good citizen and patriot, 
to accept from the hands of the Liberals the reins of a 
weak and destructive government, unless he saw him- 
self in full authority to change the whole wretched policy 
prevailing and begin anew the work of national reform 
suspended at his overthrow in 1909. 

They who affirm Maura to be a reactionary, a cruel 
man, and a leader who favors an inquisitorial policy in 
government vilely calumniate that statesman. Maura’s 
sole ambition is to bring about the exact observance of 
the law of the land, to protect the principle of authority 
against the violence of the reckless mob in the streets, 
to maintain social order, to prevent the legitimate budget 
of the State from becoming the prey of grafting politi- 
cians, to make the interests of the nation independent of 
the scheming of personal ambition and of party plotting; 
in one word, Maura is determined not to allow the well- 
being of religion and of the monarchy to be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the few sectaries among us who seek 
the ruin of both, and if this be the policy of a reactionary 
Maura is proud of the name. 

That principles such as these are hated by the par- 
tisans of disorder and of moral anarchy goes without 
saying. And, therefore, no one was surprised, during the 
gathering of the clouds which preceded the ministerial 
crisis, when Maura’s name was everywhere proclaimed 
as that of the one leader able to save the situation, to hear 
the frantic outcries of Lerroux and of Pablo Iglesias, of 
Melchiades Alvarez and of the united Republican press 
of the country: “Not Maura; Maura never; rather riots 
and pillage in the streets, rather the revolution than 
Maura.” . 

Unhappily the outbreak reached the throne of the 
King, and no doubt the fear of wild disorder impelled 
his Majesty to refuse the condition put by Maura as 
imperative before his acceptance of power. And since 
that day, October 27 of this year, the policy of the Con- 
servative leader has been repudiated and been proscribed 
as dangerous to the welfare of Spain! Does the repudiation 
extend to the Conservative party as well? Such was the 
opinion of Sefor Maura, but there was found a man in 
that body, Sefior Dato, who seemed to have no such 
notion, and who, without worrying scruple, took over 
the presidency of the Council with its inheritance of the 
entire Liberal policy without a single condition. 

And so the Conservatives among us are presenting a 
sad and deplorable spectacle of disloyalty to their party 
traditions. Maura sees himself abandoned by his fol- 
lowers ; the saddle-bags of Sancho Panza have prevailed 
over the ideals of Don Quixote. Those same party men, 
his friends and coreligionists, who ten months ago, at the 
beginning of January in this year, almost went on their 
knees to Maura to plead with him not to abandon politics 
and not to resign his position as head of the Conservative 
body, now hurry from his presence and leave him alone 
while they eagerly enlist under the standard of Sefior 
Dato and promise allegiance to the new Conservatism, 
which in no way professes the old rectitude of purpose 














proclaimed by their devoted leader. Is it to be true in 
Spain that to enjoy the privilege of power, conscience, 
faith, patriotism and uprightness must be abandoned? 
The answer to the question appears to be contained in 
certain remarks made during the crisis concerning Maura 
by Sefior Gonzalez Besada, a member of Maura’s cabinet 
and a distinguished personage in the Conservative party. 
“The trouble with Maura is his conscience; he brings 
into his politics a conscience of scrupulous delicacy. For 
him, in consequence, compromise is a practical impossi- 
bility. The meannesses of real life disgust his spirit of 
faith, and his faith will not allow him to excuse the 
realities he finds all about him in political life. I declare 
that never in all my dealings with him, even in serious 
situations, have I found Maura to indulge a disposition 
to avoid a difficulty by the use of a bit of cunning.” 

I have explained above the true significance of this 
“scrupulous delicacy of conscience” affirmed of Maura, 
and of the “meannesses of real life’ concerning which 
Besada speaks, and there is no need of further comment. 
The fact is, and it is a bitterly lamentable fact, that 
Sefior Maura has been abandoned, and his ostracism by 
his own involves the loss to Spain of our one hope. 
Maura, unhappily for our country, is the one man who, 
because of his nobility of character, his uprightness, his 
lofty ideals, his patriotism and fine spirit could have 
curbed the revolution and have saved his country from 
the fearful consequences the policy of the past four years 
has made inevitable. 

And to-day the cry throughout all Spain is: “What 
will Maura do, now that he has been deserted by his 
former friends and followers? Will he rise to the ideals * 
of a true Catholic leader and assume the direction of 
all the sane and independent forces of the kingdom? 
Will he decide to unfurl a new banner and to form a 
great, strong Catholic party capable of arresting the de- 
velopments now threatening and to crush the revolu- 
tionary spirit abroad in the land?” No one may question 
Maura’s reputation in Spain—he holds, as does no one 
else, the sympathy, the admiration and the honorable 
esteem of the best among us. In financial circles, in the 
army, among the clergy, with the aristocracy, in every 
class of our people Maura’s name is respected. Were he 
to issue a call to those who love him, proclaiming his 
purpose to wage a national campaign under a banner 


‘bearing the inscription, “Religion, Country and Social 


Order,” no one may doubt that he would speedily enlist 
a vast and an enthusiastic following, made up of men 
who would not betray him as he has been just betrayed. 

What will Maura do? It is not possible to say now. 
Many, very many among us cherish high hopes. But the 
reserve and silence which, as I write, mark our leader’s 
conduct do not allow us to say aught more. 

NorBERTO TORCAL. 





Catholic Press Activities in Holland 


“T trust to God in the day of judgment I shall not be 
reproached with, having failed to warn you, in season 
and out of season, against the paramount danger of our 
times, the evil press.” These grave and weighty words, 
rendered doubly impressive by the place and the occa- 
sion, were uttered last August by a Dutch bishop from 
the ambo in front of the Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
His audience mainly consisted of some fifteen hundred 
devout pilgrims, mostly of the well-to-do class, who made 
up the twenty-fifth annual Pilgrimage from Holland to 
the world-famed Pyrenean Shrine. 
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Holland and her great neighbor to the East, though 
both with an overwhelmingly Protestant population, have 
within the last two decades attracted widespread atten- 
tion by their singular achievements in the field of Cath- 
olic journalism. The 1913 Year-book of the first named 
country, under the heading, “The Catholic Press,” enu- 
merates seventeen Catholic dailies, twenty-nine _ bi- 
weekly papers, sixty-nine weeklies and fifty-four monthly 
magazines of a diversified character. With the excep- 
tion of three or four that enjoy a wider circulation, the 
Catholic dailies of Holland are mostly local or provincial 
papers, being issued from the larger centers of popula- 
tion and covering the country districts contiguous to 
each. Thus Haarlem, Leiden, The Hague, etc., each has 
its own Catholic daily. Amsterdam may boast of as 
many as three, with De Tyd, the oldest Catholic organ 
in the country, conspicuously in the lead. Rotterdam 
is represented by two Catholic dailies, one of which, 
De Maasbode, of recent years, has forged ahead so as 
to rank at present as the leading “Catholic journal of 
the Netherlands, with morning and evening editions.” 
All of these dailies may be classed as live newspapers, 
each giving regularly the associated telegraphic news, 
more or less extensive market reports and, apart from 
the Catholic tone pervading their editorial and news col- 
umns, being similar in all respects to other papers. 

The weeklies likewise deserve to be ranked as news- 
papers. So far from their being edited on the assump- 
tion that their readers get the news from the secular 
press of every shade, every one of these papers weekly 
contains a chronicle of foreign and domestic happenings 
amply sufficient to satisfy on this point the demand of 
their readers, especially those of the farming and_labor- 
ing class. Both dailies and weeklies are generally well 
supported ; one weekly is reported as having 30,000 sub- 
scribers. An excellent spirit in this respect seems to 
prevail among the Dutch Catholics, who generally look 
upon the duty of supporting their press in the light of 
an Eleventh Commandment, while patronizing the sec- 
ular press to the exclusion of their own is regarded by 
them as a mark of religious torpidity akin to apostasy. 
Very rarely if ever is a Catholic paper heard of as having 
to suspend publication for lack of financial support. 
On the contrary, new papers are being started from time 
to time, the latest addition to the ranks of the dailies 
being Ons Noorden (Our North), which within the last 
three months has appeared as the Catholic organ for the 
Provinces of Groningen and Friesland. This makes a 
grand total of eighteen Catholic dailies in a national con- 
stituency slightly exceeding in numbers the aggregate 
Catholic population of, say, Greater New York! 

In the face of this ideal showing, the bishop’s remarks, 
quoted at the outset, nevertheless would seem to hint at 
something more to be desired on this score. 

There is a vast difference between a local or provincial 
daily, with its restricted space and limited resources, and 
the great metropolitan press, with its commercial rami- 
fications and news agencies extending to every quarter of 
the globe. This latter division of the public press in 
Holland, as in most European countries, is almost 
exclusively controlled by the liberal and radical element, 
and therefore of a decided anti-clerical bent in general 
and bitterly hostile to Catholicism in particular. Never- 
theless on the plea of the completeness of their news 
columns, these papers were still largely patronized by 
Catholics of the professional and business classes. In 
order to remedy this unsatisfactory condition, De Maas- 
bode of Rotterdam, with great pluck and enterprise con- 














sidering its relatively small resources, some five years 
ago greatly enlarged its size, put its commercial and 
financial departments up to the highest level and began 
publishing both morning and evening editions. In its 
present make-up the paper is the peer of any secular 
sheet in the country and contains such ample daily news, 
both foreign and domestic, as any banker, broker or 
wholesale merchant might require. But it takes time to 
dislodge an enemy once he has obtained admission to the 
premises on the pretence of his liberal theories. Such 
is especially the case in the two southernmost Provinces 
of Holland, where Catholics largely predominate and 
therefore had exceptionally benefited by the political re- 
forms introduced under the early Liberal administrations 
of the fifties. The bitterly-fought electoral campaign of 
last summer, however, has aroused anew the fighting 
spirit of the great Rotterdam daily. So vicious and vitu- 
perative had been the daily attacks on Church, clergy 
and religious, that the paper in dead earnest set itself 
to the task of gradually displacing those virulent com- 
mercial sheets wherever they are found circulating among 
Catholics. With the unanimous approval of the Epis- 
copate, committees, composed of the leading clergy, pro- 
fessional and business men, have since been formed in 
all the great centres, particularly of Holland proper, 
North Brabant and Limburg, for the purpose of carrying 
on an active propaganda to extend the circulation of 
De Maasbode in professional and business circles. Evi- 
dently the bishop aforementioned had this in mind while 
addressing some of his wealthier countrymen at the 
Grotto of Lourdes. Cardinal Van Rossum, while visiting 
Holland last summer, also warmly espoused De Maas- 
bode’s cause, and publicly commended the paper for its 
courageous stand and high purpose. Encouragement is 
further being received from the very class whom the 
movement chiefly concerns, One leading merchant with 
foreign business connections writes to the paper that 
Catholic business people henceforth have no excuse what- 
soever in patronizing the secular press, since De Maas- 
bode contains all the daily news any business man in any 
branch of trade at home or abroad may be looking for. 
Apart from this movement, the paper has recently opened 
a public subscription for the purpose of sustaining, finan- 
cially as well as morally, its active and persistent fight 
against the judeo-masonic press. Upwards of 10,000 
gulden have so far been subscribed by sympathizers of 
every rank and condition. No better proof could be had 
of the Catholic public’s endorsement of the paper’s stand 
in the pursuit of which its editors and managers seem to 
be straining every nerve. And the signs all point to their 
energy and grit not being wasted. It should be remem- 
bered that Holland geographically is a rather small-sized 
country and that its Catholic population barely exceeds 
two million souls. While there seems to be ample scope 
for all of its local papers and every indication of their 
being successfully supported, the area of the country 
and the circle of the reading public are necessarily too 
limited to maintain more than one Catholic commercial 
daily up to the high standard of modern requirements. 
Consolidation has been in the air for some time past, and 
though nothing definite has transpired so far, eventually, 
it is believed, the two leading papers, De Tyd of Amster- 
dam and De Maasbode of Rotterdam will be merged into 
one superior Catholic journal wherewith effectively to 
offset the many advantages that large capital and political 
pull afford the great secular press. 

In connection herewith what greatly perplexes intelli- 
gent Catholics in Holland is that so far not a single Eng- 
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lish Catholic daily has made its appearance in the great 
United States. The gist of their argument seems fairly 
well reflected by Kipling’s familiar lines: “We have got 
the ships; we have got the men; we have got the money, 
too!” As they view it, all we lack is the spirit that 
prompts Catholics individually to subscribe the necessary 
capital and editors and managers to be content with a 
“living wage,” and all for the success of a cause that 
-should be dear to us beyond all else. This alone, they 
claim, holds the secret of their remarkable achievements 
of late years in the journalistic field. Fe ae 


The Catholic Church in Bosnia 


Recently much has been written about the Balkan 


States, but there is one Balkan land that has been prac- | 
There, too, a war is | 


tically forgotten. It is Bosnia! 
being waged, not a war of blood, but a war that is direful 
and full of significance—the Catholic Church in Bosnia 


is warring against Schism and Mohammedanism. Just | 
now this struggle has become especially acute between | 


the Catholics and Schismatics, or, as they prefer to be 
called, the Servians. The activities and forces of the 
Schismatics are chiefly directed towards obtaining a 


political union with Servia, which would mean absolute | 


persecution for Catholicism, if we are to judge from 
Servia’s former attitude towards Catholicity, which has 
been that of complete and unflinching intolerance. 

Bosnia in the year 1463 fell into the hands of the 
Turks. King Stefan Tomasevic had for years been 
harassed by interior rebellions among his princes, many 
of whom had fallen away from the Faith. So now with 
the change to Turkish rule, thousands of the people, 
following their princes and nobles, yielded to the yoke 
of Islam in order to preserve their lands and estates. 
The churches, as in all religious persecutions, were the 
first objects of the invaders’ ravages and plunders. 
Many were burned, after being despoiled of their treas- 
ures and religious ex-votos; others were unceremoni- 
ously converted into Turkish mosques. The monasteries 
of the Franciscans, who for years had been the religious 
teachers of the country, were looted, and these hallowed 
walls, resonant of the days of glory under the patronage 
of the kings, were now battered down and crumbled into 
dust. The learning, the piety and the sacred memories 
of consecrated and great lives were buried and for- 
gotten in the ruins. 

Amidst all this the sons of St. Francis showed them- 
selves ‘“‘men of God.” During these times of pressure 
and hardship and want, which were the inevitable out- 
come and results of war, these holy monks went about 
caring for the sick and the dying, caring for their per- 
‘secutors as well as for their own people. To them do 
the Bosnians owe their faith of to-day. Dressed in the 
flowing Turkish robe and turban they went from village 
to village, celebrating Mass, administering the Sacra- 
ments and consoling the desolate people. They trained 
the youth, and in order to secure a new supply of native 
clergy, sent these young men to Italy, to Croatia or Hun- 
gary for their seminary training. The people had aban- 
doned their homes and fled to the frontier countries, 
where they could breathe the pure air of freedom and, 
unmolested, worship their God. 

Thus it was that the country became a desolate waste. 
Bosnia, but a short time before a country of smiling 
meadows and well-fed cattle, a land where the country 








| in Banjaluka and Mostar. 


more successful and resourceful brethren. 








folk sang as they worked and praised God as they lived, 
now was a barren stretch of untilled fields, with houses 
and farms vacant and dreary. The Turks saw this and 
tried a remedy by bringing in from Servia the Schis- 
matics. But this was merely “adding insult to injury” 
as regards the Catholic Church, which gradually weak- 
ened and nearly died. 

In 1878, the year of the occupation by Austria-Hun- 
gary, a new era dawned for Bosnia. In 1879, out of a 
population of 1,158,160 there were only 209,400 Cath- 


_ olics, but the occupation broke the Slavic fetters and the 
| Catholic Church began a new existence.” The ecclesias- 
| tical hierarchy was established. Dr. Joseph Stadler, Pro- 


fessor of Theology in Agram, was appointed Archbishop 
of Sarajevo, assisted by two native Franciscan bishops 
The Society of Jesus was 
called in to establish seminaries for the secular priests. In 
Travnik the Jesuits founded a preparatory seminary with 
about one hundred students, and a gymnasium, or college, 
with three hundred students on the roll; later in Sara- 
jevo, a theological seminary was established with twenty 
seminarians. 

The population of Bosnia to-day is somewhat more 
than 1,800,000; of these 782,800 are Schismatics, 602,200 
Mohammedans, 423,000 Catholics. These 423,000 Cath- 
olics are divided into 173 parishes, of which 98 are under 
the direction of the Franciscans, the others looked after 
by secular priests. There are 372 priests in Bosnia, of 
whom 106 are secular priests. There are 560 Sisters 
of different orders and Congregations: St. Vincent Sis- 
ters of Mercy, 127; Sisters of the Precious Blood, 137; 
Daughters of the Divine Love, 140; Servants of the 
Holy Infant Jesus, founded by Archbishop Stadler, 120, 
etc. Despite the fact that the education of the clergy is 
well provided for, yet there is a great want of facilities 
for the education of the Catholic layman, which should 


| and does necessarily mean that one potent factor for the 


advance of the Bosnian people is lacking. However, the 
reason for this can readily be understood when we real- 
ize that eighty per cent. of the population is illiterate. 
In the entire Bosnian land, for a population of more 
than 1,800,000, there are but 417 elementary State 
schools. 

In 1910 Bosnia obtained “Home Rule,” or a Parlia- 
ment of its own. The Emperor has eliminated religious 
quarrels, as much as he could, by making the number of 
members proportionate to the strength of the religious 
denominations, which means that out of the seventy 
members directly elected but sixteen are Catholics. while 
of the twenty appointed but five are of the Faith. What 
is the result? Violent and virulent persecution of Cath- 
olics. Catholic laymen are needed as leaders; Catholic 
laymen educated as to the questions and political status 
of the day; Catholic laymen who can by brains and 
goodness meet the opposing party; who can meet books 
with books, pamphlets with pamphlets, sophisms with 
truth; free thought and heterodox doctrines with pure 
Catholic principles and orthodoxy. Those of the oppo- 
sition have the numbers, they have the official positions, 
they have the schools, such as they are; they have every- 
thing but right. Hence it is that Bosnia is struggling for 
its religious existence; it is waging a war against great 
odds; it needs assistance and encouragement from its 
“Quality for 
Catholics” is the watchword in Bosnia, and though young 
in the struggle, its maturity will certainly bring success 


and religious freedom. 


J. RuKAVINA, s.J. 
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A School Lesson 


The New York Herald of November 22 presented the 
following item to the readers of its news columns: 


“Because they say that they believe there is no 
God, a large number of boys in the four upper 
classes of Public School No. 72, in East New York, 
at New Lots road and Schenck avenue, recently de- 
veloped the habit of maintaining silence during the 
singing of hymns containing reference to faith in 
a Deity. Some of the girls in the two upper classes 
also began to remain silent during the singing. The 
decrease in volume became so noticeable that the 
teacher in charge of the singing took action to induce 
the children to sing, and failing in this she referred 
the matter to the school principal.” 


The principal promptly shifted the burden to the dis- 
trict superintendent, and this latter, after questioning the 
graduating class of boys and the same class of girls, told 
their members that “if joining in the songs was against 
their beliefs it was not necessary for them to do so.” 
Since that time, the Herald gravely adds, a large part of 
the school singing has been stopped. 

Evidently the Herald's enterprising newsgatherer fol- 
lowed the trail thus opened, since the further informa- 
tion is vouchsafed that “several of the boys come from 
homes where the atmosphere is atheistic or agnostic, 
while a great many of the parents of boys who have 
taken this stand have orthodox religious views. The 
great majority of the children in the school are Jewish.” 
The orthodoxy of the parents, however, has not de- 
scended to all of their children. ‘We have been taught 
a lot of things in science about the growth and origin of 
things which don’t agree with the things in the Bible, and 
we take the science,” was the manner in which one lad 
expressed his reason for not joining in the singing of 


the hymns. How wise old heads that have grown weary 


revolving the perplexities in just that thought must envy 
the easily achieved assurance of that lad! 





We might use the foregoing as a peg on which to hang 
several rather serious deductions. If the Herald’s story 
is accurate, and one has no reason to question it, what 
is one to say regarding the absolute freedom from re- 
ligious bias so frequently insisted upon as characteristic 
of public school training? What must one think of the 
orthodox parent that permits his untrained child to be 
educated in an atmosphere in which he is “taught a lot 
of things about the growth and origin of things which 
don’t agree with the things in the Bible’? What shall 
one say of the confusion and disorder and lack of dis- 
cipline inevitably resulting in a school-room where such 
incidents as the Herald describes are possible? Since the 
district superintendent had no alternative in his decision, 
they are quite possible, be it added, in every class-room 
in every public school, although we have known cases in 
which a like speedy spirit of justice according to law was 
not exhibited. And if they are possible, what shall one 
think of the habit of training young people, of discipline 
and obedience and subordination to authority so su- 
premely needed in the fashioning of children? What 
shall one say—but why pursue the theme? Is it any 
wonder that Christian parents in a Christian land are 
beginning to awaken to the need of something more in 
the education of their little ones than there is afforded 
in the non-religious program of the public school? 


Have Women Souls? 


Frequently reference is made in the radical literature of 
our day to a supposed discussion held at the Council of 
Macon to decide whether or not women have souls. The 
story is taken from the Socialist text-book upon sexual 
matters, Bebel’s “Woman under Socialism.” The book, 
though it has passed through more than thirty editions, 
and has been translated into nearly every language 
spoken by Socialists, is as unscientific as it is slanderous, 
blasphemous and immoral. Its frank paganism and free 
love doctrines, however, have rendered it popular, while 
its vile misrepresentations of Christianity and of the 
Church are thought to contribute to the modern emancipa- 
tion of womankind. 

After striving to prove by disconnected and misunder- 
stood quotations that Christ, Saint Paul and the Fathers 
of the Church were hostile to woman and marriage, he 
comes to the Council of Macon, “which’” to quote De 
Leon’s translation “in the sixteenth (sic) century, dis- 
cussed the question whether woman had a soul, and 
which decided with a majority of but one vote, that she 
had.” (p. 52.) 

With his wonted carelessness for truth or precision, 
provided a slander can serve his purpose, no reference to 
the source of his statement is given. We must accept 
it upon his assumed veracity and the infallible correct- 
ness of his interpretation. In the official records of the 
Council no such discussion is noted. The story, as 
Father W. McMahon, S.J., shows in his “Bebel’s Libel on 
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Woman,” is founded upon an ignorant or malicious dis- 
tortion of a perfectly clear passage in the “Historia 
Francorum” of Gregory of Tours (VIII, 20): “In this 
Council,” writes Gregory, “there was one of the bishops 
who declared that a woman could not be called homo 
(man). But when the other bishops had reasoned with 
him, he held his peace, for they showed him that the text 
of the Old Testament laid down that in the beginning 
when God created man it was said ‘male and female He 
created them, and He called their name Adam,’ which 
means man of the earth, thus applying the same term to 
woman and man alike, for He designated each of them 
equally homo.” 

The question, therefore, whether women have souls was 
never mentioned in the Council. The discussion consisted 
merely of an objection made by a single bishop regarding 
the propriety of using the term “man” when technically 
referring to woman, and finally there was no vote taken, 
but merely an explanation offered, which was at once ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. 

It is with falsehoods like the present, and with appar- 
ently learned but misinterpreted quotations and clever 
sophisms, that the faith of Catholics is attacked on 
every hand by the Socialist method of propaganda. Nat- 
urally the average workingman cannot be prepared to 
give an answer to such countless calumnies against his 
Church, nor can he distinguish between reliable and un- 
reliable authorities, between misapplied and correct quota- 
tions. Every means is used, moreover, to estrange him 
from his divinely appointed teachers, and to inspire him 
with distrust and even hatred of the priesthood. He has 
refused to heed the warnings of the Church, he has 
knowingly exposed himself to danger, and his loss. of 
faith is almost an inevitable result. 

Bebel’s volume, which reflects the very lowest stage of 
sexual degeneracy, is advertised in every Socialist paper, 
and has even been sold directly by the “Christian Social- 
ist.” It is freely recommended as a vade mecum for every 
Socialist girl and woman. Its apparent apparatus of vast 
learning, without any of the reality, renders it sufficiently 
formidable. Bebel undoubtedly recognized the untenable- 
ness of many of his statements, bolstered up, as they are, 
by an array of credulous!y accepted or misinterpreted 
authorities; but the book was good propaganda matter 
and a slur upon Christianity and all religion. The Social- 
ist party has everywhere sought to introduce it, while it 
has apotheosized its author. Yet Socialism is not con- 
cerned with religion! Religion is a private matter! 


Thanksgiving Day in Washington 


The annual Pan-American Thanksgiving Mass was 
celebrated at St. Patrick’s church, Washington, on Novem- 
ber 27, and was attended according to his promise by 
the President of the United States. The presence of the 
Nation’s Chief Executive on that occasion was an answer 
to those who remonstrated with him for lending an of- 














ficial coloring to a Catholic service. At the same time 
it was a rebuke to those churchmen, patriotic societies 
and guardians of liberty who are forever raising the re- 
ligious issue and thrusting themselves forward as official 
censors of the President in whatever relations he may 
have, whether public or private, with Catholics or the 
Catholic Church. 


e 
The ‘‘Century’s’’ Moral Obfuscation 


One of our subscribers wrote to the publishers of the 
Century Magazine to complain of a story entitled 
“Home,” in its November issue. An answer was imme- 
diately received, which we reproduce in part. It runs 
as follows: 


“We assure you that the publishers of the Cen- 
tury Magazine had not the slightest intention in the 
world of calumniating or offending Catholicism or 
Catholics. Indeed, several of the members of our 
own editorial family are Catholics, whose sensibili- 
ties are as carefully considered and ‘whose opinions 
are as useful and as often required as any of the 
others. Everybody knows the eternally 
righteous discipline of the Mother Church regarding 
the sacrament of matrimony. Everybody knows, too, 
the pathetic human frailties and inadequacies that 
so often hinder the real achievement of that ideal, 
especially in wild, newly-settled countries. And 
every Catholic knows that, if forced to choose be- 
tween the salvation of a human soul and the per- 
petuation, whether or no, of a specific marriage con- 
tract, the Mother Church saves the soul! And that 
for the very reason that, obviously, humanity’s ideals 
are in some cases too real to be realized. 

“The deeply human, earnestly sympathetic reader 
of ‘Home’ cannot, we think, fail to see that the 
author’s attitude is as perfectly respectful, reveren- 
tial indeed, as his depiction is graphic. 

“Truly yours, 
“THe Century Co.” 

This letter aggravates the original offense, for although 
the story of “Home” was bad enough, the editor’s own 
idea of the methods adopted by “Mother Church” to save 
souls is appalling and atrocious. Evidently he and “the 
Catholic members of the editorial family, whose sensi- 
bilities are as carefully considered, and whose opinions 
are as useful and as often required as any of the others,” 
need immediate instruction in the fundamentals of ethics. 

This anonymous novel “Home” presents us with a 
priest in the confessional who counsels a seducer to 
marry the girl he had led astray. When the penitent, 
who, by the way, is a Protestant—but that is only one 
of the absurdities of this passage—protests that he 
cannot do so because he is already married, the priest 
assures him that he need not worry; it will be a secret 
“locked in the confessional.’”’ As this virtuous heretic 
objects that he would be thus acting a lie, the priest in- 
forms him that “lies are feathers” compared with the 
peace of mind afforded the girl who, from a life of sin, 
will be thus lifted into paths of virtue, at least m her 
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not really result in a loss of innocence. 


This is what the editors of the Century and “the Cath- | 
| employers, the church committee, to reckon with. There 


olic members of the editorial family” consider the way 
They ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed of themselves. Two weeks ago 
had sent them a marked copy of America for No- 
vember 15, in which this offensive novel was discussed, 
but very probably it never reached the editorial desk. 


in which “Mother Church” saves souls. 


we 


‘*Teacher-Mothers’’ 


going on in New York seems to be chiefly characterized 


b 
B 


marry, 


eat 
Lil 


she should choose a husband who can support 


own opinion ; though he added, such lapses in chastity do , 


their talks on politics, literature, social reform, municipal 
government, and such like subjects, to talk on tubercu- 
losis, or the Bible, they may do so, having only their 


is only one authority charged with settling the character 
of the worship for each Sunday in the year, and this tells 
us, as it has done for centuries, that Sunday, December 
7, is the Second Sunday in Advent. The Church of 
England, at the Reformation, made it a sort of Bible 
Sunday; but the Catholic Church, even in the twentieth 


| century, is still too busy in preparing for the due cele- 


y weakness of argument and indelicacy of expression. | 
-ommon sense suggests that if a schoolma’am would 


her, and before the wedding day she should be required, | 


of course, to resign her position. If a woman is allowed 
to continue teaching after her marriage one of several 
grave evils is likely to ensue. Either she will shirk, 
and as a rule, not without sin, the prime duty of the 
married; and if not, she will have to be absent from 
school for long periods; if these periods are unduly 
shortened, both the school children confided to her care 
and her own children at home are sure to suffer. No 
properly conducted school board can be granting the 
same teacher such leaves of absence, nor is the class- 
room the place for expectant mothers. What one of the 
speakers at the recent Cooper Union meeting of protest 
said about the inefficiency of unmarried teachers is arrant 
nonsense. All but a very small percentage of the most 
capable schoolma’ams in the land are spinsters, and the 
highly successful educational work that the Catholic 
Church carries on throughout the world is achieved by 
men and women who have holily renounced marriage 
that they may “attend upon the Lord,” as St. Paul advises, 
“without impediment,” and be free to think “on the things 
of the Lord.” But are there any of His “things” of more 
importance nowadays than that children should have 


capable and devoted teachers? 





[he controversy over “teacher-mothers” that. has been | else, notwithstanding the claims of tuberculosis. 


bration of Our Lord’s birth to turn aside to anything 
As for 


the Bible, the Catholic Church does its duty by defend- 
ing it against its modern enemies, not the least.of whom 
are the ministers themselves, 








ee 

Vandervelde, the Socialist leader in Belgium, who 
never hesitates at blackening his country’s reputation 
provided he can strike a blow at the Church, announced 


_the other day in Parliament that, in spite of the fact that 


Belgium was Catholic, she had the worst record of crim- 
inality of any nation in Europe. France had 170 delin- 
quents for every 1,000 inhabitants, Italy 228, England 
237, Holland 231, whereas Belgium was at the top of the 
list with 340. 

The Minister of Justice, Carton de Wiart, was on his 
feet in an instant and asked the traducer if the figure 
340 meant accusations or condemnations? There was 
no answer. Vandervelde was nowhere to be seen, He 
had fled like a boy who had thrown a stone. As a matter 
of fact, the figures only go to show the activity of the 
courts of Belgium in pursuing the slightest infractions 
of the law, such as those relating to hygiene,’ muzzling 
dogs, injuries to roads, etc. Moreover, every one in 
Belgium knows, and no one better than Vandervelde, 
that the worst place in the country is Charleroi, which 
gave him his start in political life. They know also that 
the centres of Socialism have the highest criminal aver- 
age, and that the districts along the frontiers which are 


| anti-clerical furnish most of the business for the criminal 


Bible Sunday, or Tuberculosis Sunday, or Second | 


Sunday in Advent—Which? 


The Anti-Tuberculosis Society, it is said, has asked 
ministers of the many denominations, the school boards, 


the labor organizations, the Governors of States, and 


even the President himself, to devote Sunday, December | 


7, to tuberculosis. 
ground that this date has already been taken for “Bible 
Sunday.” Naturally the question arises: Who took it? 
We may go further and ask what authority have school 
boards, labor organizations, governors, or the President 
to determine how any Sunday is to be observed? 


isters, it seems, are free to use their pulpits how they 


please on every Sunday. 


A Canadian minister objects, on the | 


Min- | 


If they choose to interrupt | 


courts. 





27ee 


A new lecture tour has been arranged by the Central 
Verein for Mr. David Goldstein. It is to begin in Bos- 
ton about the middle of January and, like the preceding 
tour, is to carry him across the entire country. We are 
told that 9,760 miles were covered during his preceding 
campaign, and over 10,000 copies of “Socialism: The 
Nation of Fatherless Children” were disposed of. The 
book plan for financing the lectures has again been 
adopted. Two hundred and fifty books, at fifty cents a 
copy, are purchased by the parties desiring to arrange 
for a lecture. The volumes are then sold at cost price 
or with a profit by the organization which engages the 
lecturer. “Our plan,” says the prospectus just issued, 
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outlay for railroad fare, hotel bills and a personal fee. 
Yet at the same time the propaganda against Socialism 
is strengthened by leaving the written word behind to 
supplement the spoken word of the lecturer.” The fol- 
lowing choice of subjects is offered: Socialism from an 
Economic Standpoint, Socialism and Religion, Socialism 
and the Family, Trade Unions, From Socialism to the 
Church, Why I Am a Catholic, Leo XIII and the Labor 
Problem. Application for dates is to be made to the 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, Temple Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





In an address delivered before the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, November 24, Melville E. 
Stone, General Manager of the Associated Press, 
reached the conclusion that Americans as a nation are 
“news-mad.”’ Our papers are filled with accounts of execu- 
tions, prizefights, divorce cases, “the antics of our friends 
at Newport,” etc., which are merely episodes or tittle- 
tattle, and “in no sense contributions to the real history 
of the world.” Therefore he would have much more 


“enables organizations to have a lecture without financial | a light’’ to his path; as saying “I do not understand 


space devoted to what is being done “in the field of sci- | 


ence, ethics, politics and economics.” It is imperative, 
he said, “that somebody, somehow, shall do some think- 
ing.” 

“The newspaper has practically driven out of ex- 
istence in this country the review; even the maga- 
zines are devoted, as.a rule, to fiction of the most 
inconsequential character; even in the newspapers, 
in large measure, editorial opinion has disappeared. 
Where, then, shall you turn for a serious, thoughtful 
consideration of any public question? What 
we need are newspapers having such vision that 
they are able to present a fair perspective of the 
really important things that are happening in the 
world, to whom, for instance, the chaotic condition 
in Mexico is of some more moment than a Nan Pat- 
terson case here.” 


Well said! Perhaps the young journalists who lis- 
tened to Mr. Stone will be the men to make our news- 
papers more like his ideal. As conditions are now, in 
most of our journals, the local, the trivial and the scan- 
dalous occupy far too much space, while a really good 
editorial page is not at all common. 





——- -0@6 


“Advanced” theological views regarding Our Divine 
é ~ dS 


offered the public just now. A case in point is the open- 
ing story in Harper's Magazine for December, for. “The 
Lost Boy” whose adventures the very imaginative Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke there describes is an Arianized Mes- 
siah. The Child Jesus is represented criticizing the law 
of Moses, which commands the sacrifice of the Paschal 
lamb; as realizing His high mission for the first time 
only when He questions the doctors in the Temple; as 
reflecting that “there must be something in the world | 
that He did not understand”; as seeking for “one to give | 


what he [the Prophet Daniel] says about the times and 
a half-time and the days and the seasons before the 
coming of the Messiah,” etc., etc. This, of course, is the 
Christ that such writers as Edersheim and Farrar have 
made their admirers familiar with, but it is not the Christ 
of those old-fashioned Protestants who believe unequiv- 
ocally that Blessed Mary’s Son was divine, nor the Christ 
of the innumerable Catholics throughout the world who 
listen standing to St. John’s Gospel when it is read at the 
end of Mass. The Word made Flesh, needless to say, 
never ceased for an instant to be conscious that He was 
the omniscient God. But with Harper's Monthly and 
Dr. Van Dyke this doctrine has long been obsolete. 





co 

We pointed out to captious critics lately a very easy 
way for Sceur Thérése to get miraculous banknotes for 
her clients. We learn now from letters to English peri- 
odicals, that Mgr. de Teil, promoter of her cause, holds 
that she probably used it. In February, 1912, he men- 
tioned, during a conference on the subject, that the notes 
given to the convent of Gallipoli had been issued by the 
Bank of Naples. He himself presented them to the 
bank, asking that their genuineness be investigated. The 
cashier reported them genuine, and offered to pay them 
in gold. Mgr. de Teil remarked that many notes of the 
Bank of Naples must have been buried in the ruins of 
Messina caused by the great earthquake, and suggested 
that those given to the Carmelites of Gallipoli came from 
that source. : 


LITERATURE 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England, by Dr. James 
GAIRDNER, C.B. Vol. IV, edited by Witt1Am Hunt, M.A., D. 
Litt. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3 net. 

Dr. Gairdner had hoped to carry the last work of a long 
life down to 1570, which he assumed to be the date of the 
consummating of England’s breach with Rome. But death 
intervened; and this fourth volume, edited at his request from 
his manuscripts by Dr. Hunt, leaves it unfinished, stopping 
with Queen Mary’s marriage in 1554. We might be sorry for 
his sake that he did not live to complete his task; for there 
are signs to indicate that, had he done so, he would have 
written its last lines a member of the Catholic Church. But 
such matters belong to God’s loving providence. Of this, 
however, we may be sure, that in the learned author’s account 
of his long stewardship, his zeal for the truth, too unaccept- 


| able to his fellow-countrymen, which marks this volume, was 
Lord pervade some of the Christmas fiction that is being | 


not left unreckoned. 

That this volume displeases the English taste, its reviewer 
in the London Times shows clearly. Dr. Gairdner held, for many 
years, such a place in public esteem that the reviewer could not 
dismiss him lightly. He therefore gives his readers to under- 
stand that the historian long honored for impartiality, became at 
last a partisan. He does not disguise his satisfaction that Dr. 
Gairdner left his work incomplete, accusing him of writing 
history, like Fox and Froude, according to his prejudices, rather 
than in conformity with objective facts. He proves this by say- 
ing that Dr. Gairdner introduces his comments into his docu- 
ments, though he acknowledges that, unlike Froude, he does not 
include them within his quotation marks, that is to say, he does 
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not falsify his documents. The fact is, that one has but to run 
through the volume to see that the comments are distinguishable 
from the documents at a glance. Indeed, the cases instanced by 
the Times reviewer—who must be presumed to have chosen 
among the worst—are quite sufficient to show it. He brings as 
an example of prejudice leading to error, Dr. Gairdner’s identifi- 
cation of the “godly Thomas Mountain” with the parson of St. 
Michael’s Church in the Tower Royal, otherwise known as 
Whittington’s College, who, according to Stow, broke into 
Whittington’s tomb during the reign of Edward VI in search of 
filthy lucre; denying the identification on the ground that 
Whittington’s College was despoiled and sold for £92 in 1548, 
the year after Edward’s accession, while Mountain was not ap- 
pointed till December 29, 1550. But the official despoiling was 
one thing, and the parson’s private plundering, another, The 
former was concerned with plate, vestments, endowments and 
residence for the master, fellows, clerks, chorists, etc., even the 
endowments of the almshouse, which Stow tells us were main- 
tained by the Mercers; but it hardly went so far as to break into 
the tomb of the famous Lord Mayor of London. If Mountain 
were not the one guilty of this, there must have been another 
parson who played the game for his own hand and then made 
way for him. But Mountain’s predecessor was Dr. Richard 
Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, who, though 
on Edward’s ascension in 1547 he declared against the Pope, 
did not, therefore satisfy the new régime as to his thorough- 
going Protestantism. He ‘was consequently deprived of his 
professorship which was given to Peter Martyr, and his 
reputation as a Catholic still growing, he escaped into exile 
in 1549, to take up his abode at Louvain; where he retracted 
his error about the Pope and devoted himself to the defence 
of the Catholic cause, as Dr. Gairdner notes in Vol. III. 
Apart from the fact that as a Catholic, he would not violate 
his church, we may say that one out of favor with the Govern- 
ment would not take the risk of doing so. Hence Mountain 
was the man who after the official spoliation came in to 
glean the aftermath. Had Dr. Gairdner been a writer of no 
repute, the Times reviewer would hardly have been justified 
in accusing him before having looked up the fact. As he 
was an historian intimately acquainted with the Tudor period, 
to assume that he was ignorant of the career of one so well 
known in it as Dr. Richard Smith is preposterous. 

Again the Times reviewer complains that Gairdner “could not 
appreciate the point of view of those he calls ‘heretics,’ and 
speaks of the Act of October, 1553 which restored the Catholic 
religion and prohibited every other, as a ‘Catholic Emancipation 
Act,’ and repeatedly refers to the state of things it established as 
‘a truce.” The answer to this is obvious. Gairdner could appre- 
ciate the heretics’ position quite well, as his book proves. He 
could also appreciate its value, and the value of the claims made 
from it. Here we come down to fundamentals. Has heresy any 
rights against the truth? Is its profession a title to new rights, 
or does this entail the forfeiture of some of those rights the 
heretic enjoyed while he was orthodox? Have Acts of Parlia- 
ment in favor of heresy any force other than coercive? To sup- 
pose that an historian is impartial, only when he is indifferent 
to such questions and treats truth and error alike, is one of the 
many errors of the modern historical school. Regard for the 
truth is the foundation of all impartiality. Dr. Gairdner has that 
regard. Hence he saw that the Act carried in November, 1553— 
not the “Act of October,” which declared valid the marriage of 
Katherine of Aragon—could well be compared to the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, inasmuch as it fell far short of the rights 
of the Catholic Church. It did not “restore the Catholic re- 
ligion” but the religion of the later years of Henry VIII, a very 
different thing. So too, if ome reads the matter carefully, he 
will see that the relations of Catholics and Protestants during 
the first half of 1554 may be compared to “a truce.” Notwith- 


| but those who proclaim it confidently pass over the words: 








standing the law, Protestant ministers managed to keep up in 
the churches their forbidden worship. 

What our opinion of Dr. Gairdner’s last volume is, can be 
gathered from the foregoing. It is not faultless; but it is dis- 
tinctly more satisfactory than some of its predecessors. Some 
of its flaws would no doubt have been eliminated, had the author 
been able to revise his own work. Some things which hostile 
critics pretend are flaws, would have been explained; as, for in- 
stance, the passage on page 369 about Fox’s sneer that the Papists 
usually trust to armed force, and its refutation by means of the 
example of Hadleigh. Here at first sight there is a contradiction; 


in 


which the people still believed,” which give the key to the solution. 
H. W. 





The Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the Bible. By Hucu 
Pope, O.P., S.T.M., New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35. 

The topics treated in the present volume are those contained 
in General Introduction to Sacred Scripture and in Special Intro- 
duction to the Books of the Old Testament. Chapters I-VI have 
to do with General Introduction,—the Bible, its make-up, in- 
spiration, canon, interpretation, supernatural narrative portions; 
the text atid various versions; data from contemporary profane 
documents; information about Hebrew time, feasts, fasts, 
priests, sacrifices, money, measures, etc., etc. Chapters VII-X 
have to do with Special Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Father Pope has given us a book which will be useful and re- 
liable to the seminarian; a book which every priest should have 
and read. The pursuing of this handbook will make one familiar 
with those events and facts which are essential to the right un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament. For instance, the literary 
table, marks in neat and striking manner the various Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Babylonian and Phoenician docu- 
ments in juxtaposition to the Israelitic and inspired writings; the 
approximate dates of all are given, and the various documents 
stand out in bold clarendon type. 

Inspiration is treated very clearly, so far as it goes; though 
it does not go very far. One might expect, in a book like this, 
that the nature of inspiration would be more extensively treated. 
The new form of verbal inspiration is neatly explained; 
but another theory of inspiration taught in many schools is 
not even mentioned. The extent of inspiration and its effects 
are most important topics that Father Pope omits. Inerrancy 
of Holy Writ in matters of history and of natural science is a 
question that will quite naturally occur to both seminarian and 
In the table of English versions of the Bible, we deside- 
Lastly, is it certain just why the Bull 
“Aeternus ille” is not in the “Bullarium Magnum?” Le Bachelet 
has made out a good case against Father Pope’s assumption. The 
Bull was never promulgated; and that is why it is not in the 
Bullarium. It does not seem fair to say that the omission of the 
Bull is due to its suppression from the 1593 edition of the “Cle- 
mentine Vulgate” and the substitution therefore of Bellarmine’s 
“Preface.” In these moot questions, wherein the author has 
almost all Jesuit exegetes against him, he writes as if there were 
no controversy at all. Perhaps some of his readers would be 
pleased had he mentioned the fact that there was another side; 
and referred to a few of the books now being published to de- 
fend that side. Wa ttTeR Dru, S.J. 


priest. 
rate that of Kenrick. 





Hagar. By Mary Jonnson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.40. 

To show the beginnings of the spirit of feminine unrest and 
independence Miss Johnson goes back into the early ’80’s in the 
South to picture its workings in some women in that part of the 
country. Though the book is not equal to her former novels, 
she succeeds in giving us a delightful portrait of a lovable, if 


somewhat rebellious, little girl in her school days. But you can 
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see what she is coming to all along, and at a point about half- 
way through the story she has found her vocation as writer and 
worker for “the cause.” Thus far we are brought and thus far 
the story is a good one, for it moves. Thus far and no further. 
After that it drops to mere talk, and reveals no further climax. 
However, if she has done nothing more, and if her picture of the 
movement be a true one, she has done us a real service, in un- 
masking the true inwardness of the revolt. What lies there is 
startling. It is more than “Feminism.” Many other “isms” bear 
it company. There is the old clap-trap, about “world-service,” 
and “humanity,” and “the ultimate divine in my neighbor and 
myself.” “Evolution” (with a big E); much “mystic”—i. e. 
vague,—visioning of “women for woman,” precious little religion, 
but much that is opposed, and, alas! hardly any logic at all. 
Decidedly, Mary Johnson is not yet the Harriet Beecher Stowe of 
the Woman Movement. The author, by the bye, forgets to tell 
us if that French curé’s “widow” was a Feminist too. J. W. P. 





Jus Decretalium ad Usum Praelectionum in Scholis Textus 


Canonici sive Juris Decretalium. Auctore Francisco X. 
Wernz, S.J. Tomus VI. Jus Poenale Ecclesiae Catholicae. 
Prati: Giachetti, Filii et Soc. 


The “Jus Decretalium” by Very Rev. Francis X. Wernz, S.]J., 
is a complete treatise on ecclesiastical law and not merely, as the 
title perhaps might suggest, a commentary on the decretals. The 
title of “law of the decretals” has been chosen on account of the 
importance that has always been attached to the decretals in the 
schools of canon law from the time when they were first issued 
as a legal code by Gregory IX. The whole work includes six 
volumes entitled respectively: Jntroductio, Jus Constitutionis 
Ecclesiae Catholicae, Jus Administrationis, Jus Matrimoniale, 
Jus de Judiciis Ecclesiasticis, Jus Poenale. There have been 
already two editions of the first four volumes; the fifth volume 
has not yet been published, but it is promised for next year. 


The delay in the publication of the last two volumes has been due | 


to the fact that, of late years, the author has been unable to re- 
vise the lithographed editions that he had employed while pro- 
fessor of Canon Law in the Gregorian University; indeed it was 
only through the cooperation of Rev. Father P. Vidal, S.J., who 
succeeded him as professor in the same university, that he has 
been able to give to the public the present volume. 

The order followed by the author is logical as well as practical. 
The Jus Poenale, strictly, is that set of laws that deals with 
Specific crimes and defines the punishments to be inflicted on the 
perpetrators of the same. Hence, a treatise on the Jus Poenale, di- 
rectly, would call only for the consideration of those specific crimes 
and specific punishments referred to in the penal code. But such a 
treatise would fail to be scientific if it would not also deal with 
questions of a more generic character such as are, for instance, 
those bearing on the essential elements of a crime, or on the 





distinction between a crime and the attempt (conatum) to com- 
mit it (n. 31, ff). on the correct idea of degradation as opposed 
to deposition (n. 120, 127), on the present discipline concerning 
such punishments as exile, fines and the like (n. 101-104). The 
work is rich in foot notes containing references to ancient and 
modern authors as well as to all the sources of the laws explained 
in the text. Perhaps it would be more advantageous to many 
readers if the quotations from the law were always followed by 
references to some leading collection where they are to be found; 
but with the date of the document, which the author gives, it 
will not be difficult to reach the text that one wishes to consult. 
The language and style, while not lacking in literary distinction, 
are as clear and simple as a text-book’s should be. BH. F. 





At first glance one would say that an author with the name 
Lucy Fitch Perkins was hardly the person to write for children 
a sympathetic book about “The [Irish Twins.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $1.00.) But as this story is merely one of a series 
by her which includes “The Japanese Twins” and “The Dutch 
Twins” and which may go on, no doubt, till representative twins 
from every tribe and nation under the sun have been put into 
books, we must not be too exacting. The writer carries Larry 
and Eileen through all the adventures that could well befall the 
children of an Irish cottager some fifty years ago. As she has 
followed a competent guide, she uses Irish idioms intelligently, 
and has wisely avoided the brogue. When the schoolmaster gave 
Larry these verses to learn: 

“T thank the Goodness and the Grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 

And made me in these Christian days, 
A happy English child,” 


| Larry naturally “wondered why he was called an English child, 





power of the church to inflict punishments that are temporal of | 


their own nature. Accordingly, in the first part the author treats 
of ecclesiastical crimes in general, in the second he deals, also in 
a general way, with punishments and their various kinds, and in 
the third he considers severally the chief crimes for which 
ecclesiastical law has set apart punishments and explains what 
these respective punishments are. 

No doubt’ this volume will meet with the same approval with 
which the preceding volumes were favored and will be welcome 
not only to students but to professors as well. In it the author 
discusses clearly and thoroughly all the principles connected with 
the study of the Jus Poenale and has always in view the changes 
that in the course of time the church has wisely introduced into 
the enforcement of her penal laws by either mitigating their 
rigor or by suppressing them altogether. Suffice here to mention 


the paragraphs on the application to the ecclesiastical forum of 
the well-known formulas: nullum crimen sine lege, nulla poena 
sing lege (n. 14 ff.) on the bearing on ecclesiastical law of the 


|} Name. 


when he knew he was Irish. And he wasn’t so sure either about 
the Christian days.” The book is fully illustrated by the author. 





“Our Common Road” is the title that Agnes Edwards has given 
a hundred bright and sensible “Morning Talks” contributed 
originally to the Boston Herald. It is women readers that she 
has chiefly in mind. She tells them, for example, “What Really 
Counts”: not wealth and position, but integrity and kindness; 
she tells them of the “Things That Do Not Matter,” such as the 
little irritating trifles of daily life, whatever is none of our busi- 
ness, all that cannot be changed or prevented; she touches on 
“Euphemism,” observing that, “The trouble with many euphe- 
mistically inclined persons is that they only use the art in regard 
to themselves. Thus, when they are dull they call it pensive, 
but when you are dull they call it sulky; and she suggests a drive 
in an open ox team as the best of preparations for a holiday of 
relaxation, since “We Americans must learn to slow down.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.00). 





Francis Jammes is a Frenchman, notwithstanding his curious 
He wrote a number of books mostly in a lighter vein as 


their names would indicate. They are, for instance, “Clara 


d’Ellébeuse,” “Almaide d’Etremont,” “Clairiéres dans le ciel; de 


| l’Angelus de l’aube a l’angelus du soir,” etc., etc. 








There was 
nothing in them of a serious nature, and indeed they must have 
been dangerous reading for he confesses that he was at that time 
a pagan, but they attracted the attention of the literary world 
Possibly that was a cause of grief to him afterwards, for like 
so many of the literary men of France he returned to the 
faith and is now a practical and devout Catholic. 

He has written an account of his conversion for the Revue de 
la Jeunesse which others besides the young folk will read with 
pleasure. It is the outpourings of a grateful and humble soul. 
“The meanest and most obscure of conversions” he writes, “is 
mine. I did not come to Thee, O Lord, with flowers in my hand 
and honey on my lips. I was the gloomy child who lost his head 
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and his feet and who was about to be lost when he saw the 
branch on the bank which the Blessed Mother held out to him 
when he was in danger of being lost in the flood. I had drunk 
at many a fountain and had eaten many a forbidden fruit. I had 
reached the limit of pleasure but sadness took possession of me 
and something like death was upon me because I did not under- 
stand that while I was doing wrong I could implore God for the 
grace to rise from my sin. 

“One morning I awoke on my couch crushed in body and soul. 
I was a nervous wreck. When I revived I uttered some words 
that seemed to choke me. They were: ‘Either that or nothing.’ 
The word ‘that,’ meant the Catholic Apostolic Church which had 
begun again to teach me, although my second Angel Guardian, 
my friend, Paul Claudel, was far away over the seas. 

“IT arose and that morning—it was Sunday—I went to weep 
during Mass at the Cathedral of Bordeaux. In the depth of my 
soul a sense of joy began to make itself felt, and I asked myself 
could it be possible to experience such joy. For the first time, 
pagan that I was—I felt—how shall I express it?—the movement 
that God causes in the depths of souls that seem so far away 
from Him. For the first time, I recognized Thee, O God! as 
my father. 

“But the gleam of grace that had penetrated into the narrow 
fissure of that block of clay that I was, had not yet completed 
its work. Scruples of the most terrible kind assailed me, and I 
asked myself, in doubt, if confession and communion were pos- 
for me. Then reason came to my aid, and I argued that 
God could not turn from a soul that sought to reach Him, and 
in spite of the thorns and the serpents that I felt under my feet, 
I made up my mind to go as a pilgrim to Christ to ask him to 
accept the sufferings that perhaps some spiritual guides in their 
ignorance might prevent me from offering. 

“I see now the poor little room where Father Michel heard my 
confession and gave me Holy Communion. It was July 7, 1905. 
Claudel was there and he served the Mass. His countenance 
seemed transfigured as he stood near the sacred chalice. I recall 
the melancholy of that moment, and my memory still clings to 
the pleasant picture of the vineyard and its caretaker, and how 
sweet was the odor of the vine. 

“You, Paul, my spiritual father who went off to China in those 
days of the blistering heats of the Féte-Dieu, know that I have 
persevered; you know that I have continued to be strong; 
you know that when many of my faint-hearted friends 
doubted of my fidelity, I wrote my ‘Christian Georgics’; you 
know that the Lord of Cana has blessed me; you know that I 
have fixed my tent, that I have established my hearth-stone, and 
that one of my children is your god-son held by you in God’s 
shadows over the baptismal font. There he was called Paul, 
after you Paul Claudel.” 


sible 





E. P. Dutton & Co. have out a sumptuous holiday edition of 
“The Gathering of Brother Hilarius” the well-known story of 
Medieval England by “Michael Fairless.” (Margaret Fairless 
}arber.) The Protestant author’s Benedictine Monks of course 
act a little strangely at times, as when Brother Hilarius, for in- 
stance, is dismissed from the noviceship, wanders through 
Europe for six years, then returns and makes his profession 
after about three months’ probation. The ravages of the “Black 
Death” and the terror it inspired are well brought into the story, 
ard good pictures are given of fourteenth century life. There 
are eight beautiful illustrations in color by Eleanor Fortescue 
Brickdale. (Price, $2.50.) 





“Mrs. Fairlie’s Granddaughters” is a story Frances Noble 
tells about two cousins, Louise and Mollie. The former threatens 
to turn out a suffragette but through the influence of the more 
domestic Mollie, and through the timely appearance of Rupert 
Earlsleigh, happily marries instead. The moral of the story is 








one of which Mrs. Pankhurst would hardly approve—( Herder, 
75 cents)—-Margaret M. Kennedy has gone through the lives of 
the Saints and selected a dozen apparitions of the Divine Infant 
recorded there and made out of them for little ones an attrac- 
tive story-book entitled “The Holy Child Seen by His Saints.” 
The famous apparition to St. Stanislaus, strange to say, is 
omitted. Lindsay Symington furnishes the book with six pictures 
that will be enjoyed by the children. (Benziger Bros.) 





Calendars for 1914 are on the market. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, have sent us some specimens of their artistic panel 
designs in color which include Fra Angelico’s musical angels, 
“Madonna Calendars” in large and small sizes, and a “Pearl 
Blotting Book Calendar, Containing Quotations from Great 
Authors and Spaces for Daily Notes.” The Sentinel Press of 
E. 76th St., New York, has out the customary “Blessed Sacra- 
ment Calendar” with its appropriate thought for every day, and 
the Mt. Carmel Guild of Buffalo, New York, has published its 
“Catholic Calendar” with daily quotations from Catholic authors. 





That bright little review, Catholic Book Notes, has recently 
had its attention called to the anti-Catholic spirit that pervades 
Fletcher and Kipling’s “History of England.” “We are not 
aware,” remarks our contemporary, “that any Catholic protest 
was made against the book when it was first published in 1911, 
but in any case it may be well to call attention to it here. The 
fact that the copy before us was given to Catholic children as a 
Christmas present shows that a warning against it is necessary.” 
In the issue of America for March 9, 1912, the book was re- 
viewed and a few of its numerous misstatements pointed out. 
“Catholic children” was our concluding caution, “should not, of 
course, be given this book to read, nor should it be used in public 
schools.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
The Life of Francis Thompson. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Italian Yesterdays. By Mrs, Hugh Fraser, 

Lengmans, Green & Co., New York: 
The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. Based on His Private 
Journals and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 2 Vols. With Por- 
trait. New Impression, $4.50. ‘ 

Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco: 
The Old Spanish Missions of California. 


By Everard Meynell. $4.50. 


2 Vols. $6.00. 


An Historic and Descriptive 


Sketch. By Paul Elder. [Illustrated Chiefly from Photographs by 
Western Artists. $3.50. 
€. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 


The Bible Story and Its Teachings for Children. By Baroness Freda De 
Knoop. $2.50, 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
The Practice of Mental Prayer. By Father René De Maumigny, S.J. 
First Treatise, Ordinary Prayer. $1.25. 

Sturgis & Walton Co., New York: 
Tad Sheldon’s Fourth of July. By Fleming Wilson, $1.00. 


German Publication: 
M. Gladbach, Volksvereins-Verlag : 
Rechtsquellen des 6ffentlichen Kinematographerrechts. 
Hellwig. 5 


Von Dr. Albert 
5 Mark. 
French Publications: 
Desclée, De Brouwer et Compagnie, Paris: 
L’Inguisition et l’Hérésie. Distinction de I’Hérésie Théologique et de 
L’Hérésie Inquisitoriale: A Propos de I’Affaire Galilée. ‘ar Abbé 
Léon Carzend; Pratique de |’Oraison Mentale et de la Perfection d’aprés 
Sainte Thérése et Saint Jean de la Croix. Par le Pére Alphonse de la 
Mére des Douleurs. Tome Quatriéme. 


Latin Publications : 
Benziger Fratres, Neo Eboraci: 


Brevior Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae. 
operantibus E. M. Quévastre et L, Hérbert. 

Typis Universitatis Loyolae, Chicagiae : 
Manuale Missionariorum ad Usum Patrum Provinciae Missourianae, S.J. 
Auctore P. Simon A. Ryan, S.J. 


Auctore Ad. Tanquerey, Co- 
$1.50. 


Pamphlets: 
Christian Press Association, New York : 
The Way; The Why; The When. Practical Hints for Catholic Children. 
By h Experienced Teacher; Devotion to St. Rita. By Rev. W. T. 
onklin. 
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THE DRAMA 


Repetition of the Old 


It is a sort of a relief to note that there has been no new 
“thriller” of late to help in the prosecution of the evil work 
the stage is engaged in at present, unless, perhaps, we are to 
understand from a hint in the New York Herald that a certain 
hodge-podge in English and German which is described as com- 
bination of comedy, melodrama and burlesque, and which shall 
be nameless is to be placed in that category. But although there 
are no new horrors, the old ones remain, and just as if there had 
been no interference whatever by the police, no condemnation by 
the courts, the papers still print in heavy type the attractions of 
“The Lure,” “The Family Cupboard,” “The Fight,” etc. Of course 
such appeals for patronage make the pious utterances in the 
editorial section ridiculous. But after all most papers are com- 
mercial in their intent rather than educational or moral. Hence 
one can be reasonably sure that the play which is said to be 
shocking London at present and which is described by the Daily 
Express as “the most suggestive and salacious play that has been 
staged in London for twenty years” will soon be widely adver- 
tised in our New York dailies. “It will make lots of money,” 
according to an English paper, because “it is so very naughty.” 
It will indeed, “make money” for the proprietors of the papers 
as well as for the proprietors of the theatres. Its title is “Who 
is the Lady?” With the record she has no decent person 
would care to know who she is. 

On the other hand, that we are not altogether hopelessly lost 
might be inferred from the way Shakespeare continues to be 
received when it is played by a capable artist. Thus in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, we are told 
that “the audience preserved an absolute silence. It was a 
tribute both to the players and the play. Shylock was an old, 
shaking emaciated, revengeful creature whose hatred for the 
debtor was so tense that the audience felt a positive relief when 
each terrible scene was over.” In brief “there is money” in 
decent acting. 

But when we have the editor of the once conservative Harpers’ 
Weekly stating that “artistic expression even though it take the 
form of brothel plays should not be suppressed but enccuraged,” 
and when several women in the audience he was addressing 
applauded this utterance one is almost inclined to think that the 
public perception of right and wrong is too utterly dead to be 
appealed to. In this respect the United States is as bad as Eng- 
land where we find Bernard Shaw assailing the Bishop of Ken- 
sington for daring to condemn certain plays as “suggestive.” 
“The Bishop had no right to imply,” he says, “that the word 
suggests sexual emotion.” But why he should be angry at his 
Lordship is hard to make out, for in the next breath he insists 
that sexual emotion is a very good thing to suggest, for it has 
something or other to do with art. “In any case,” he says, “if 
you don’t want such plays, stay away.’ Thus he would thrust 
every foul, nasty, disgusting, shocking, obscene thing on the 
public notice and use every possible means to induce young and 
old to see it, and then shout “stay away” if you don’t like it. 
Naturally the London Spectator declares very plainly that Mr. 
Shaw is bereft of common sense in assuming such a position 
and it advises this wild Irishman,—we are sorry he is Irish—to 
try to understand that if he has no common sense, others have. 
“When once he makes that discovery,” it continues, “his curiosity 
would certainly be piqued, and there is no knowing how far 
such an able man might not be carried by the fascinating pastime 
of seeing things as they are, not as detached thinking can make 
them. Not only would he improve enormously as a decent fel- 
low, but his art would profit by it. For the first time he would 
be able to import into his plays that touch of humanity the 
absence of which has always been very painful to admirers of 
his mental brilliance.” 











Maggie Teyte appeared and disappeared in New York. As 
she knew that a New York audience would not be able to read 
French she very probably omitted publishing the nasty text of the 
songs which she had formerly attempted to sing. 


EDUCATION 


New Educational Bill in Belgium—Carnegie Foundation De- 
nounced in the South—French Bishop on School 
Possibilities in France 


We are indebted to the London Tablet, November 8, for an 
illuminating review of the discussion of the Education Bill pre- 
sented by M. de Brocqueville’s Ministry to the Belgian Chamber 
some three weeks ago. The review makes it clear that the main 
object of the Anticlerical Opposition is “that the Bill provides 
for the maintenance of religious education” in the public schools 
of the country, and that it is around this phase of the proposed 
enactment the fight really centres. It has been remarked that, 
while the measure has been persistently and even venomously 
attacked by the enemies of the Ministry, up to the present at 
least no really relevant or effective argument has been urged 
against the proposed new legislation. 

Readers of America will recall that the present Bill is one 
introduced by M. Poullet, of the Ministry, to take the place of 
the measure advocated by the late Belgian Premier, M. Schol- 
laert. It concedes certain features long demanded by the Anti- 
clerical Opposition. Among others, it proposes to bring in com- 
pulsory education and it will make provision for the medical in- 
spection of school children. The essential and fundamental right 
of parents to be really free in their choice of schools for the in- 
struction of their children, is, however, emphatically insisted 
upon. The bon scolaire proposal, contained in M. Schollaert’s 
Bill, was objected to because, if some approved schools are 
accorded less support in the way of maintenance than others, 
then such schools are plainly penalized, and equally plainly, the 
parent’s choice is so far restricted. The author of the Bill now 
before the Belgian parliament has, therefore, provided that the 
voluntary or denominational schools must not only be kept open, 
but as efficiently maintained as the communal schools, by revert- 
ing to the old device of the Government grant, long the acknowl- 
edged form of support to such schools. 

Equality of maintenance, and hence of efficiency, in the case of 
schools supposes, as is clear, a diligent safeguarding of the 
interests of the teachers in charge of the different schools. In 
Belgium religious hold positions in the communal schools and 
in the voluntary schools. To assure equality of treatment M. 
Poullet’s Bill declares that religious teachers in the former insti- 
tution shall be paid on the same scale as their lay colleagues, 
whilst religious serving in these latter, who live in community, 
shall receive such salaries as may be agreed upon between the 
directors of the schools and the teachers in question. 

This cursory statement of the principal details of the new 
Educational Enactment shows clearly the just and impartial 
lines on which it is conceived. Of course it would not suit the 
Anti-clericals to admit the excellent qualities of the measure— 
and, therefore, their persistent and venomous attack. Much as 
they prate about freedom they by no means are ready to secure 
to Belgian parents an unfettered choice in the choice of schools 
for their little ones. Although Clause 17 of the Constitution of 
Belgium declares education to be free, and although, as the 
Tablet points out, “that would be a mere empty word if the 
recognized voluntary schools were to be so heavily handicapped 
as to be unable to maintain their efficiency” the Belgian Oppo- 
sition is intent on destroying these sensible provisions of M. 
Poullet’s Bill. The ridiculous phrase of “the two Frances” so 
persistently upon the tongues of the enemies of Catholic schools 
during the unfortunate struggle which ended disastrously for our. 
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coreligionists in that country has found its way into the present 
discussion in Belgium. The Socialist leader, M. Vandervelde, 
we are told, “assured the Government with much fervent elo- 
quence, that if they persevered with their Bill they would destroy 
the moral unity of the country by dividing them into two hostile 
camps.” But it is surely much to ask, upon the pretext of secur- 
ing a something that does not and cannot exist even in so Cath- 
olic a land as is Belgium, that the defenders of religious instruc- 
tion should forsake their fixed convictions to permit their bitterest 
opponents blithely to sweep every vestige of such training from 
the schools. It was a Belgian, M. Carton de Wiart, who said: 
“In a country where education is not a monopoly of the State, 
but free, equality of treatment of all schools is the only logical 
and fair consequence of the lack of moral unity.” The plea that 
the Bill is unconstitutional is, therefore, groundless; nor is there 
aught of effective force in the argument which defenders of non- 
religious schools elsewhere have used and which the Belgian 
Opposition have made their own. It is plain to any fair-minded 
man that, in a land where education by law is free, grants made 
by the Government to voluntary schools are not in any sense an 
endowment of Catholicism in general, and of the religious orders 
engaged in teaching in particular. Evidently, then, the fight in 
Belgium's Parliament is centred solely about the maintenance of 
religious instruction in the schools, and the record of the dis- 
cussion thus far promises exceedingly well for the complete 
victory of the party pledged to sustain it. 





Andrew Carnegie’s Foundation for the Promotion of Teaching 
continues to find disfavor among the leaders of the Protestant 
body in the South, who, from the beginning have denounced it 
as an attempt to secularize church colleges and to destroy 
Christian education. On November 23 Bishop Warren Candler 
of the Southern Methodist Church and Bishop Albion Knight of 
the Episcopal Church denounced Mr. Carnegie’s policy in sermons 
delivered in Atlanta. The former declared: “The skilfully 
devised scheme of Mr. Carnegie and those who act with him to 
secularize education in the United States is something worse 
than a blunder. It is a crime against civilization, or it would be 
if the effort could be successful. But it is absolutely certain 
that the efforts of these gentlemen will never succeed. All that 
Andrew Carnegie and his followers can do at most will be to 
denature some Protestant institutions and destroy others. But 
the great majority of the Protestant colleges will refuse to allow 
Carnegie to bribe the religion out of them. The churches are 
awake to Carnegie’s plans and will thwart them.” 

However gratifying the boldness of the attack, one is inclined 
to question the optimism of Bishop Candler and of Bishop 
Knight, whose sermon was along the same lines. The record of 
the institutions already numbered in the list of the recipients 
of Mr. Carnegie’s bounty hardly bears out the contention that 
“Protestant colleges will refuse to allow Carnegie to bribe the 
religion out of them.” Yet one may find some comfort in the 
Bishop’s assurance that “the churches: are awake.” For it is, 
after all, in the moral strength that the Carnegie Foundation 
possesses to influence through its affiliated colleges, the acquisi- 
tion by a purely private corporation of a dominant control in 
educational legislation in this country that the real danger to 
religion in our schools is found. If the churches of the denomi- 
nations “are awake to Carnegie’s plans,” as the Catholic body 
has been from the beginning, the evil threatening our colleges 
and schools can surely be averted. 





The Paris correspondent of the Jrish Catholic describes what 
has been termed “the startling speech” of Mgr. Touchet, Bishop 
of Orleans. The utterance was made during a meeting of the 
parishioners at Artenay and in the presence of the Mayor and a 
great gathering of notable personages, and was based upon a 











report that the present Government in France will probably call 
upon the Chamber to complete the discussion and adoption of 
the bills already drawn up seriously to hamper the working, if 
not to effect the suppression of, the Catholic primary schools. 

After reminding his hearers of the abominable acts of persecu- 
tion of which the educational religious orders have been the 
victims in France, the Bishop declared that what is being pre- 
pared is much more grave. He added: 

“The screw is this time being put on strong. I will therefore 
explain, without hiding anything, the opinion which is now ex- 
pressed by authorized Catholics. Supposing the State monopoly 
of education, complete, partial or disguised, should triumph in 
Parliament, then Catholics propose to retaliate in two ways— 
first, let us close all our schools at once, and at the same moment. 
We educate in certain dioceses half the children, in others a 
third, in others a quarter, more or less. Our schoolhouses and 
school teachers cost nothing to the State.” 

Mer. Touchet then showed that the Government would be un- 
able to provide for the education of the children thus thrown on 
its hands, or could only do so after long delay and with immense 
pecuniary sacrifices. 

The second proposal of the Catholics would be the employment 
of the money thus expended for education, during a certain num- 
ber of years, on press propaganda, electioneering, patronages, etc. 

The Bishop of Orleans added: 

“That conception—which would not be the end of civic strife, 
but perhaps the commencement—is most grave. It would have 
no chance of being put into execution unless it was previously 
generally accepted and ordered. And that order can only be 
given by the French episcopacy, duly enlightened by the lay 
Christians of each diocese.” 

Though the eminent prelate does not foresee any immediate 
necessity to have recourse to those measures of retaliation, he 
admitted that “it is possible to conceive the arrival of a critical 
moment when their adoption would be necessary. We know 
perfectly well that we must expect neither justice nor healthy 
liberty from a party which incarnates itself in M. Combes, who 
has forgotten nothing and learned nothing, and who would re- 
morselessly send France to her ruin, provided it were he who 


led her.” M. J. O'C. 


ECONOMICS 


Land Booms and Their Results 


News is reaching Europe from Canada of considerable 
suffering among the immigrants into the Dominion. 
Canadians say that the reports are unfounded, which one can 
hardly believe, or that they are exaggerated, which may very 
well be the case. But it stands to reason that in a country 
in which activities were stimulated to excess, and which for 
this reason, drew to it men without means, living only by 
their labor, now that the reaction has come, must be a great 
many for whom no employment can be found. Canada has 
been enjoying a huge boom, long drawn out, for which there 
was the slenderest justification. We will say nothing about 
the morality of such a boom, since its immorality is self- 
evident, but will dwell for a moment on its economic aspect. 

Reduced to its simplest formula, a boom is the selling of 
something at a price beyond its value. Sometimes what is 
sold has no value at all, as, for instance, town lots in a city 
never to be built, farms that never will produce, mines with- 
out enough ore to pay the price of extraction and reduction, 
and so on. This we shall pass over, as whatever we may say 
of the boom, as we have defined it, will apply a fortiori to it. 
Value is something relative. It measures the thing valued 
in terms of other things. The common measure of value is 
money. But this has no absolute value, but is rather a means 
of comparing values. When one says that a piece of land is 
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worth fifty dollars an acre, he means that it will produce for 
the purchaser the same profit as fifty dollars invested in a 
cow, or a share of some company, or any other productive 
investment. If the land is in some settled region and the 
buyer intends merely to rent it to others, the comparison 
with an investment in shares, is made very easily. The shares 
produce say, 10 per cent. If the land will produce a net rent 
of five dollars an acre, the two are of equal value. But if 
one is going to live on the land the problem of relative values 
is more complex. The shares give nothing but their income. 
They do not provide food or shelter. These must be bought 
with the money that comes from them. The cow produces 
food, but at the cost of its own food and shelter, and of labor, 
which have to be taken into account in estimating the profit 
of the investment. The land will produce for the owner 
food, shelter, barns, implements, stock, but at the cost of his 
entire labor. One has to consider, therefore, the net result 
of the land investment compared with the share investment 
which leaves one free to give himself entirely to some profit- 
able employment, to determine the relative value of each. 

An investment in land in a _ settled region supposes a 
steady market easily reached. A similar investment in a new 
country demands a careful consideration of two questions, 
first, is there a market, and, second, is it attainable. The 
mere fact that there is a market is not sufficient. If it is not 
attainable, or if it be attained to more easily by others, 
the investment will prove a poor one. Land boomers are in 
the habit of setting before the eyes of their victims wonderful 
descriptions of the productiveness of the soil, which, though 
true for the moment, ignore the fact that it is a virgin soil, 
and therefore that its productiveness will not necessarily be 
sustained. As for the market, they often do not mention it, 
or if they do so, they do not say whether it is a practical 
market. This depends upon the means of communication, 
the railway freights, if there be a railway, the production of 
neighboring countries and their access as competitors to the 
market. We lived in British Columbia in the early days. The 
soil was productive, there was a market, but farmers were 
always poor. They had their houses and their food, but 
comparatively little else; and to work from morning to night 
for mere food and shelter is not worth crossing the sea for. 
The reason was that there was no access to the market except 
by wagon over rough roads. In the interior even roads were 
wanting, and men owning thousands of cattle were poor, 
because they could not get them to market. Produce raised 
in large quantities in California could be brought by sea more 
cheaply, than similar produce raised in small quantities could 
be brought over fifteen or twenty miles of country road. 

Things have improved since then; but there are many who 
have gone out to Canada attracted by the accounts of land 
boomers, only to find themselves without a practical market. 
It must be said to the credit of at least the British Columbian 
Government, that it has warned such over and over again 
against buying land without inspecting it, or without taking 
the advice of its agent in England. Another great evil of 
land booming is that it holds out promises for the future that 
are not always to be fulfilled. Were one to believe the 
boomers, and unfortunately too many do, Western Canada 
is to be filled up within the next few years with great cities, 
railway centres, and one has only to buy a hundred and sixty 
acres of wilderness in the neighborhood of the coming towns 
of Smithville or Fort Jones, to be a millionaire ten years 
hence. Men and women leave their homes attracted by such 
promises, only to find that the wilderness is the wilderness 
and that the winter is beyond their physical powers to sus- 
tain. They get into debt, lose even the land they have paid 
so dearly for in money and vitality, drift into the towns to 
fill the ranks of the unemployed to overflowing, to struggle 





for employment with workmen skilled and unskilled, already 
far in excess of the country’s needs. H. W. 





Agricultural School Farms 


The very successful Lincoln Agricultural School Farm which 
the Christian Brothers have been conducting for several years 
at Lincolndale, Westchester County, for the boys of the New 
York Catholic Protectory, has a rival in Maryland. In an ex- 
cellent paper on “The St. Mary’s County Idea” contributed to 
the Philadelphia Ledger, the Rev. John La Farge, S.J., tells of 
the equal success the Xaverian Brothers have had in arousing 
enthusiasm for farming among the young Marylanders who 
attend St. Leonard’s Hall Agricultural School at Leonardtown: 

“Each boy,” we read, “has his own ‘pets,’ of which he has full 
charge and responsibility: Dutch-belted calves, pigeons, guinea- 
pigs, lambs, Pekins, Wyandottes or Plymouth Rocks, guinea- 
‘keets,’ Belgian hares, hogs, etc. Boys rear broods of chickens 
and ducks, construct concrete duck-ponds, make concrete hot- 
toms and wire sides for chicken-nurseries, do every conceivable 
kind of light carpentry work, put up hundreds of yards of 
woven-wire fences and steel posts, demonstrate the use of dyna- 
mite for splitting logs, removing stumps, hewing trees, draining 
swamp-lands, subsoiling and excavating, harvest the corn with a 
harvester, cut corn, cow-peas, etc., with a whirl-wind feed cutter 
for the new concrete silo,—(the second silo to be erected in St. 
Mary’s County)—watch each detail in the preparation of the 
land—though they do not themselves do the heavy work of 
ploughing and harrowing,—lay off fields, test soil, construct hog- 
runs, build drive-ways, drain, roll and perfect their baseball 
diamond, tennis-courts, etc., operate the School auto-truck, motor- 
boat, gasolene and steam engines, record and report readings on 
the various instruments of the U. S. Weather Bureau, make 
cheese and butter, cultivate and experiment with beneficent 
bacteria, report to the U. S. Department of Agriculture on the 
insect pests, which they collect and describe, study the dressing 
of hogs, beef and poultry, and so become practically acquainted 
with animal physiology, regulate their own heating and lighting 
apparatus, and so on. The boys have helped materially in the 
erection of the new farm-buildings, and studied the advantages 
of Loudon stalls and cork-brick flooring. 

“With such a training therefore the boys of Leonard Hall felt 
themselves pretty well competent to run a County Fair; and it 
was the boys that ran the Fair. Not a single employee was 
needed, except.a few colored men hired by individuals to feed 
their stock. Boys were gate-keepers and ticket-sellers, treasurers 
and secretaries. They put up tents and stands, sold toys and 
confectionery, transported passengers from the village to the 
school, arranged box-stalls and exhibit-rooms, escorted visitors 
and gave information to strangers, ran the telephone-booth and 
check-room, and a dozen other features. Nor was it anything 
very novel; merely an extension of the daily round of absorbing 
duties. They were the official aides to the St. Mary’s County 
Fair Association, composed of the most prominent farmers and 
friends of agriculture in the County. The Association had been 
organized in May, 1913, after a modest initial Agricultural Ex- 
hibit had been held at Leonard Hall in October, 1912. Committees 
were appointed in May for the organization of a Fair along the 
lines of the Hagerstown and Frederick Fairs, and the ladies of 
the St. Mary’s Alumnae Association, who are the social leaders 
of the County, volunteered their services in serving refreshments 
and dinners in the inimitable old Southern Maryland style. 

“Was it a success? Not if you looked for horse-racing, or 
gambling, or fakirs, or ‘Midway’; for none of these attractive 
features were present. But no one in the County regrets their 
absence. On the contrary, St. Mary’s County is proud that in 
the words of an editorial in the Baltimore Sun, St. Mary’s 
County has set an example to every other County in the country 
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by eliminating all those objectionable features which impoverish 
instead of benefiting the farmer, whic! do not improve the breed 
of stock needed for farm purposes, and draw undesirable classes. 
The great number of visitors who came during the three days 
of the County Fair, October 28th, 29th, and 30th, represented the 
very best that St. Mary’s County afforded in the way of intelli- 
gent and progressive friends of agriculture. As someone re- 
marked, it was like an enormous and overjoyed family gathering, 
all congratulating and chatting with each other in the whole- 
hern Mary’s County Fair was for a pur- 
and the best testimony as to the accomplishment of that 

is found in the expert testimony of Dr. O. M. Stabler, 
of the Office of Farm Demonstration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
ulture, who was one of the judges of the exhibits, together with 
Jesse M. Jones, of the same Department, and Dr. S. S. 
of the Maryland State Agricultural College,” all of 
ised highly the exhibitions that the boys of Leonard 
branch of farming 
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Albania and Its Prince 


\n Albanian journal, Tarabosh, published in Scutari has the 
following leader on the proposed new ruler: 

“We are told a certain Prince of Wied is to reign over us. 

Wied? Wied? What does the word signify? It is unknown to 
us, men of Albania. However humble we are in the eyes of 
Europe still we deserve a Sovereign who is somebody. And 
our efforts to learn anything particular about the Prince of Wied 
have failed. Beyond a notice in the ‘Almanach of Gotha’ and that 
he is by courtesy a major in the Prussian army, he is as unknown 
to the world as to ourselves. He has a brother, however, who 
is secretary at the German Legation in Christiania. 
Without unfairness it may be said that his negative qualities 
alone recommended the Prince of Wied for the throne of Albania. 
The land of Skander Beg, Ali Pasha and Mehmed Ali is to be 
ruled by a cipher, an obscure Prussian officer. It is at once 
absurd and humiliating. So deeply does Europe despise us! We 
are not considered worthy of a Prince who had distinguished 
himself in some great and good work of philanthrophy, or some 
feat of arms, or even who had a patrimony sufficient for his own 
and his family’s support in the honorable post offered him, with- 
out drawing on our impoverished resources. No; the Prince of 
Wied’s one qualification is—his Protestant faith! But will this 
recommend him to either Catholics or Mahommedans? Even 
to the handful of the orthodox among us he is only a heretic. A 
sad bungle surely, this candidature of a Protestant nonentity.” 

\ccording to the Times correspondent of Avlona the Moslem 
tribes are petitioning the Powers for a Moslem Prince. The 
Christians show no sympathy for or confidence in the Prince of 
Wied 
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known Catholic medical men, professors in medical 
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of Mother M. Josepha, and the Sisters at breakfast. Doctors 
Constantine J. MacGuire, Thomas Kelly, John Aspel, Charles 
E. Nammack acted as a reception committee. Dr. Jose Ferrer, 
President of the Medical Board of St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
presided and welcomed the physicians on behalf of Mother 
Josepha and the Sisters of Charity. Rev. Father Shealy, who 
was conducted to the hall by Doctors Francis J. Quinlan and 
Simon J. Walsh, was warmly greeted. At the close of the 
breakfast Dr. John G. Coyle, on behalf of the physicians not 
connected with St. Vincent's, expressed the gratitude all felt 
for the many courtesies extended by the Sisters and for the 
spiritual advantages that all had derived through the exer- 
cises directed by Father Shealy. Dr. George D. Stewart of 
the visiting staff of the Hospital, who was one of several 
non-Catholic physicians who attended some of the exercises, 
made a brief speech, which was pleasantly received. This 
triduum marks a new and successful departure in spreading 
the apostolic spirit among Catholic laymen. Catholic men 
of other professions will doubtless be reached by similar 
methods and a certain outcome of such exercises is a greater 
and more powerful extension of the lay apostolate, which 
promises so much for the advance of Catholicism in America. 


OBITUARY 


The Catholic press of Buenos Aires chronicles the death 
of Mr. Miguel Carroll, a leader in the Catholic activities of 
Argentina. Mr. Carroll was one of the founders of the Irish 
Catholic Association, of the Circulos de Obreros and of the 
Asociacion Catolica. An example worthy of imitation by 
the Catholic layman everywhere was the part he took in 
teaching Catechism every Sunday at the Oratory of the 
Salesian Fathers. A: great concourse of mourners attended 
his funeral on October 21. 


The New Orleans Province of the Society of Jesus suffered a 
great loss in the death of Rev. Augustine Porta, S.J., November 
16. Father Porta was one of those many-sided men whose rarely 
efficient powers enabled him to do work to God’s greater glory 
in widely different directions. A scholar of brilliant parts he 
was for years a distinguished lecturer and a professor of recog- 
nized ability in the various Jesuit colleges in the Southland; a 
discreet and prudent counsellor, he won the confidence and esteem 
of a wide circle of troubled souls who looked to him for guidance 
and direction; a devoted father to the little newsboys of New 
Orleans he was to them the last refuge in all their needs who, 
better than any one else, saw beneath their apparent hard ex- 
teriors wonderful possibilities for things good and true; and the 
devoted friend to men eminent in business and professional 
life, “his boys” whom he had trained in their college years, he 
was their ever-ready mentor in the frequent interviews they 
sought with him when the worry and bustle of their lives made 
helpful direction a solace and a comfort. 

Father Porta was born in France, of Spanish parents, on 
August 24, 1860. His father, a distinguished leader of the 
Carlist party, had been exiled shortly before Father Porta’s 
birth and he died whilst the latter was still a young child. Edu- 
cated in the Jesuit school of Avignon, France, young Porta early 
volunteered for the American missions of the Order. He made 
his novitiate partly in Grand Coteau, La., partly in Florissant, 
Mo., and after a year of study in this house he followed the 
usual round of young teachers of the Society, in Spring Hill 
College. Ordained by Cardinal Gibbons after his theological 
studies in Woodstock, Maryland, in 1893, he returned to his 
home province to fill the position of lecturer in ethics and meta- 
physics in different colleges. For the last fifteen years he has 


labored in New Orleans, and it is in that city, especially, that 
his memory will be held in benediction by the many sorrowing 
friends who will miss his genial, helpful influence. 


